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Are  You  Going  Abroad  This  Summer 

OR 

Just  Going  To  A Nearby 
Vacation  Spot? 

In  either  case  you'll  enjoy  the  convenience  and 
protection  which  American  Express  Travellers 
Checks  give  you  Before  you  leave  convert  your 
cash  into  these  checks,  and  be  relieved  of  the 
worry  and  bother  that  carrying  cash  causes  you. 

The  cost  is  75c  per  $100.00  of  checks  issued, 
and  $10.00,  $20.00,  $50.00  and  $100.00  de- 
nominations are  available. 
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"On  the  Corner" 
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FALL  - 1937 
October  2 — Rochester 

9 — Kenyon  (there) 
16 — Hamilton  (there) 

24 — S war  t h m or  c 

(Homecoming) 

3 0 — Wittenberg 
November  6 — Wooster  (there) 
13 — Case  (there) 

20 — Denison 
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Founded  in  1884  by  Franklin  H.  Sargent.  The 
firnt  ami  foremost  institution  for  Dramatic 
Training  in  Acting,  Directing,  and  Teaching. 
Spring  Term  M*-gins  A pril  I at 
Fur  Carol  tig  address  Secretary , Room  IRQ,  _ _ _ 
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CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


WRITERS’  RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

2123  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ruth  A.  Ecklwrt  ’13,  Ph.D. 
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A.  NABAKOWSKI  CO. 

We  sell  the  best 
and  repair  the  rest 
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Tile  Roofing  A Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 
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ATLANTIC  Motor  Oil 
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We  are  gratified  to  announce 
that  on  July  1,  1937,  when 
double  liability  is  removed 
from  Bank  Stock  in  Ohio,  this 
Bank  will  have  a surplus  ac- 
count equal  to  its  Capital 
thereby  providing  double 
"Capital  Protection”  for  de- 
positors. 

9 

Capital  $50,000.00 

Surplus  $50,000.00 

o 

Every  Banking  Service 

9 

THE 

PEOPLES  BANKING 
COMPANY 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  CORP. 
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Fulfilling  Your  Desire  For 


The  surpassing  beauty  of  the  new  1937  Chevrolet 
is  but  the  pleasing  reflection  of  surpassing  quality 
which  goes  all  the  way  through.  In  materials,  in 
precision  manufacture,  in  features  of  safety  and 
comfort  and  convenience,  this  car  provides  a 
measure  of  goodness  equaled  only  in  expensive 
automobiles.  It  fulfills  your  desire  for  qual- 
ity.. . and  — it’s  the  only  complete  car — priced  so  low! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Sales  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 

CHEVROLET 
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Lido  Steps 
The  Quest 
Dance  Outdoors 
Ballet  Class 


Goya  Engravings  a Aquatints 
Ravages  Of  War 
And  This  Also 
Of  What  Use  Is  A Cup? 

This,  Too 
Cartloads  Of  Dead 
Why? 

Barbarians 
I Saw  It 

One  Cannot  Bear  To  See 
Such  Things 
Piles  Of  Corpses 
Unhappy  Mother 
Through  The  Flames 
Charity 

They  As  Little  As  These 
That  Is  Worse 
Thus  It  Happened 


Human  Interest 
Tibetan  Hello 
Cold  Shower 
Miner  At  Work 
Evening  At  Home 
Way  Of  All  Flesh 
"Rod  And  Staff" 
Negro  Head 
“The  Old  Order" 


Happy  Donkey 
Young  Orang-Outang 
Motherhood 


Queen  Elizabeth 
Mrs.  Holland 


Little  Girl 
Little  Boy 
Garden  Flower 


Earl  of  Dorset 
Young  Mon 
Richelieu 


Lady  Napier 
Mrs.  Siddons 
Stirling  Children 
Ragged  Urchin 
J.  P.  Wint 
J.  P.  Wint 


Mme.  Pompadour 
Sunbath 


David  A.  Smart 
Publisher  of  Esquire  and  Coronet 
919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Mr.  Smart: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  check  or  P.  O.  Money 
Oidci  for  Sj.oo,  for  which  please  send  me  the 
next  twelve  issues  of  Coronet,  the  magazine  of 
"infinite  1 iches  in  a little  room. 


Coronet  is  published  monthly  at  Sj.oo  for  twelve 
issues  or  35c  per  copy  at  all  newsstands. 

A fame * 

Address FR 

City. . State 


TEXTUAL  FEATURES 


The  book-size*  magazine  of  popular  culture 

is  a “believe-it-or-not”  of  money’s  worth,  for  the 
many-sided  Coronet  is  truly  four  magazines  in  one! 
It’s  a magnificently  illustrated  journal  of  the  fine 
arts;  it's  a breathtakingly  beautiful  "picture  maga- 
zine" of  unforgettable  photographs;  it’s  a full-strength 
satire  and  humor  magazine;  and  a distinguished  gen- 
eral magazine.  As  the  partial  table  of  contents  at  left 
shows,  each  issue  is  an  entertaining  education  in  “things 
you  never  knew  till  now”— a liberal  culture  course 
in  capsule  form— a little  college  in  your  coat  pocket! 
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Milking  The  Public 
Can  Survival  Be  Proved? 
Why  They  Confess 
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Talking  Pictures 
Paintings  In  Little 
Father  of  Photography 
SATIRICAL: 
Something  to  Work  For 
Catechism 


In  Old 

How  To  Talk  Science 
MARGINAL: 

Laconisms 
Human  Nature  In  The 
Market 

Husbands  Have  Eyes  But 
Laconisms  (cont.) 

Salon  Prints 
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FATHER  SHIPHERD'S 
MAGNA  CHARTA 

Many  alumni  arc  already  the  proud  pos- 
sessors of  "Father  Shipherd’s  Magna 
Charta"  by  Frances  Juliette  Hosford.  Its 
publication  was  made  possible  this  spring 
before  Miss  Hosford’s  death.  The  knowl- 
edge that  it  would  soon  appear  gave  her 
great  pleasure  during  her  last  days.  It 
is  also  an  important  preface  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
coeducation  this  coming  October. 

The  subtitle  of  the  book  "A  Century  of 
Coeducation  in  Oberlin  College,''  tells  the 
story  to  those  unfamiliar  with  Father 
Shipherd’s  oft  (|Uotcd  statement  in  the 
“objects  of  this  Seminary"  which  grants 
to  the  “misjudged  and  neglected  sex”  all 
the  "instructional  privileges  which  hither- 
to have  unreasonably  distinguished  the 
leading  sex  from  theirs.”  This  subtitle  is 
a bit  misleading,  however,  because  co- 
education connotes  the  education  of  men 
and  women,  and  Miss  Hosford's  book  is, 
in  reality,  a history  of  the  “coeds”  of 
Oberlin’s  one  hundred  years.  (An  amus- 
ing thought  occurs  at  this  point  which 
we  cannot  resist  injecting.  In  this  birth- 
place of  coeducation  women  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  spoken  of  as  “coeds.”  The  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  has  been  complete.” 

The  “Magna  Charta”  is  an  attractive 
volume,  ably  edited  and  printed  by  the 
Marshall  Jones  Company  with  a pleasing 
foreword  by  President  Wilkins.  Its  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pages  contain  a 
charming,  personalized  account  of  the 
struggles  of  the  women  of  the  early 
period  to  achieve  recognition  on  an  equal 
footing  with  men. 

Father  Shipherd’s  magnanimity  in  mak- 
ing what  probably  seemed  to  most  people, 
a pleasant  gesture,  opened  the  doors  to 
opportunity  only.  The  girls  themselves 
had  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way  and 
their  battle  was  won  by  inches  also.  The 
members  of  their  own  sex  were  often  a 
greater  barrier  than  the  men. 

A number  of  letters  are  reproduced  in 
the  book  which  not  only  reveal  the 
struggle  but  give  a glimpse  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  girls  involved. 

It  is  our  personal  regret  that  cost  of 
publication  probably  prevented  the  inclu- 
sion of  pictures  in  the  book.  We  think 
it  would  have  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  reader  if  the  faces  of  these  stal- 
wart women  could  have  been  brought  to 
us  also. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  still  available 
through  Mr.  Fowler  at  the  Library  for 
$1.50.  You  will  find  it  fascinating  in 
parts,  interesting  throughout  and  invalu- 
able in  settling  many  conflicting  ideas 
you  may  have  had  about  early  Oberlin. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER 

When  the  officers  of  1917  decided  to 
follow  John  R.  Tunis’  example  and  check 
up  on  their  classmates  twenty  years  after 
graduation,  they  didn't  realize  that  that 
worthy  “debunkcr”  has  made  everyone 
questionnaire  conscious,  and  the  desire  to 
prove  Oberlin  better  than  Harvard  drove 
70%  of  the  class  to  answer  without  any 
application  of  the  pitchfork. 


Editor  Ross  Marvin  was  let  in  for  a 
big  job,  but  he  has  achieved  a most  in- 
esting  and  sometimes  enlightening  printed 
volume  of  59  pages.  Here  is  an  interest- 
ing cross  section  of  alumni  and  alumni 
opinion,  particularly  concerning  Oberlin. 
Also,  every  profession  is  represented  with 
a preponderance  of  educators. 

Many  of  the  criticisms  of  Oberlin  are 
justified,  and  others  show  a complete  lack 
of  understanding  of  present  conditions. 

Perhaps  at  a later  date  a more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  questionnaire  can  be  given. 
Hats  off  to  1917  for  responding  so  well 
and  to  Editor  Marvin  for  his  witty  and 
accurate  compilation. 


COMMENCEMENT  SPEECH 
NOT  PUBLISHED 

Our  readers  will  be  disappointed  not  to 
find  the  Commencement  Address  by 
Robert  Frost  in  the  following  pages.  His 
title  "What  Became  of  New  England” 
was  intriguing,  but  he  had  no  manuscript. 
The  speech  was  taken  down  in  shorthand 
almost  in  its  entirety,  but  when  this  editor 
tried  to  patch  together  the  pieces  and 
achieve  continuity,  she  was  afraid  to 
tackle  it.  It  -was  one  of  those  rambling 
talks,  interesting  to  hear,  with  very  little 
relation  to  the  occasion,  but  most  difficult 
to  put  on  paper. 


Because  we  have  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Frost,  we  hesitate,  in  fact,  refuse,  to  in- 
terpret his  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
the  transplanting  of  New  England  west- 
ward and  loss  of  meaning  in  many  of  the 
words  the  early  founders  used  so  fre- 
quently. 

THE  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARD 

Once  more  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  awards  showed  their  wisdom  in 
the  selection  of  the  alumnus  to  be  the 
recipient  of  the  bronze  medal  for  “notable 
service  to  Alma  Mater.”  R.  T.  Miller, 
Jr.  has  been  a generous  friend  of  the  col- 
lege for  many  years  and  his  generosity 
has  been  most  personal,  not  only  in  the 
giving  of  himself  but  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  many  boys  and  girls  to  con- 
tribute to  Oberlin  through  his  scholar- 
ships and  loans.  The  sphere  of  his  loyalty 
is  steadily  enlarging  through  these  fine 
students  because  most  of  them  cannot  fail 
to  appreciate  what  has  been  done  for 
them  and  will  reciprocate  in  devotion  to 
Oberlin  in  years  to  come.  Let  us  hope 
that  some  of  these  boys  and  girls  will  ac- 
quire the  same  modesty  in  their  success 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  “R.  T.”  as 
we  affectionately  call  him, 
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R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.  Gives 
Outdoor  Theater  as 
a Memorial  to  Coeducation 

CONVOCATION  NEXT  OCTOBER  8 TO  HONOR  CENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  AND  CO-EDUCATION  ON 
COLLEGE  LEVEL 


COEDUCATION  and  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women — Oberlin's  out- 
standing contribution  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, will  be  permanently  honored  by 
the  erection  of  a memorial  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  dedicated  on  October  8,  1937. 

The  dedication  of  the  memorial  which 
will  be  a part  of  a varied  program,  in- 
cluding a convocation  in  Finney  Chapel 
at  which  honorary  degrees  will  be  con- 
ferred, will  forever  designate  Oberlin  as 
the  institution  which  permitted  four 
young  women  in  the  fall  of  1837,  to  enroll 
as  freshmen  with  a class  of  30  young 
men.  The  matriculation  of  these  four 
women  with  the  30  men  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  coeducation  and  the  education 
of  women  on  the  college  level. 

The  memorial  to  commemorate  this 
historic  event  which  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  generous  gift  of  R.  T.  Miller, 
Jr.  '91,  of  Chicago,  will  consist  of  an 
outdoor  theater  to  be  constructed  between 
the  present  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Memorial 
Art  Building  and  the  proposed  Hall  audi- 
torium. To  pass  into  the  outdoor  theater, 
one  will  walk  through  a monumental 
gateway  which  will  bear  the  historic 
captions.  Although  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  amphitheater  can  be  completed 
by  October  8,  it  is  expected  that  the  gate- 
way will  be  finished  by  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Centen- 
nial observance. 


The  conception  of  an  amphitheater  for 
a memorial  to  coeducation  has  met  with 
approval  on  all  sides.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
memorial  should  be  a functional  one 
which  might  be  used  by  both  men  and 
women  in  such  activities  as  dramatics, 
band  concerts,  and  all-college  sings.  The 
facilities  of  the  new  auditorium  and  the 
space  now  being  made  possible  by  the 
addition  to  the  Art  Building,  make  it  an 
idea!  location  for  an  outdoor  theater. 

In  addition  to  the  convocation  and 
dedication  of  the  memorial,  it  is  expected 
that  the  distinguished  guests  who  will  be 
present  will  be  entertained  at  tea  in  Ship- 
herd  Lounge  in  the  afternoon  and  that 
there  will  be  a reception  for  them  given 
by  the  President  in  the  Art  Building  that 
evening.  Negotiations  are  now  underway 
to  have  some  phase  of  the  centennial 
program  broadcast. 

From  a larger  point  of  view  the  Cen- 
tennial is  not  one  to  be  observed  only  at 
Oberlin  but  to  be  shared  by  the  entire 
educational  world.  In  a preliminary  an- 
nouncement which  was  sent  to  the  presi- 
dents of  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States  this  month  it  has  been 
suggested  that  this  significant  event  be 
noted  in  some  manner  by  every  institu- 
tion. 

For  those  alumni  who  were  not  at 
Oberlin  for  the  104th  annual  Commence- 
ment this  June,  two  publications  are  on 
sale  which  are  of  interest  in  connection 


Caroline  Mary  Rudd — one  of  the  first 
four  co-eds  in  the  world  appeared  very 
prim  in  her  tin  type. 


with  the  centennial.  One  is  a book, 
"Father  Shipherd’s  Magna  Charta,  A 
Century  of  Coeducation  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege,” written  by  Miss  Frances  Juliette 
Hosford.  The  other  is  a series  of  post- 
cards depicting  such  things  as  Caroline 
Mary  Rudd,  one  of  the  first  coeds ; Mari- 
anne Parker  Descomb,  first  “dean  of 
women the  first  photograph  of  the 
Oberlin  campus  in  1860 ; the  first  college 
women’s  dormitory;  the  Talcott  tree;  and 
coeducational  dining  in  the  70’s.  Sets  of 
these  cards  or  individual  cards  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Alumni  Office. 

The  value  of  coeducation  and  the  edu- 
cation of  women  is  no  longer  a subject 
for  serious  discussion ; its  worth  has  been 
proven.  Next  October  8 it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  look  back  to  see  that  in  the  past 
100  years  more  than  a million  degrees 
have  been  granted  to  women  and  in  the 
same  period  450  coeducational  institutions 
and  120  institutions  for  women  have 
been  established. 

The  first  event  of  educational  signifi- 
cance in  the  new  world  occurred  in  1636, 
when  Harvard,  which  last  fall  observed 
its  tercentenary,  was  established.  For 
one  hundred  years  after  this  it  was  still 
impossible  for  women  to  obtain  even  a 
meager  education.  Between  1750  and 
1830,  though,  the  academies  and  semin- 
aries were  coming  into  their  own.  Some 
of  these  were  for  women;  some  others 
condoned  coeducation,  but  it  was  still 
quite  unthinkable  to  permit  coeducation 
on  the  college  level. 


Coeducational  Dining  is  one  of  the  traditions  at  Oberlin 
which  has  lasted  the  hundred  years.  This  is  the  artist s 
conception  of  the  diners  in  Second  Ladies  Hall  in  the  'Os. 
This  drawing  is  included  among  those  in  the  Centennia 
postcard  series. 
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As  a member  of  the  class  of  1938,  Janet 
Brown,  president  of  the  Women's 
League,  will  begin  the  second  hundred 
years  of  Coeducation  and  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  next  fall. 

To  many  outsiders  coeducation  was 
just  another  of  the  many  innovations 
which  the  Oberlin  fathers  were  toying 
with.  Oberlin's  radical  stand  on  many 
issues  of  the  day  was  noised  far  and 
wide  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  fathers 
were  permitting  coeducation  created  very 
little  further  excitment  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  One  writer,  however,  did 
not  miss  the  significance  of  the  experi- 
ment. An  article  in  the  Annals  of 
American  Education  in  1838  by  William 
Woodbridge,  prominent  educational  au- 
thority, declares : “This  discovery  is  one 
of  the  most  important  ever  made.  The 
benefits  which  are  likely  to  flow  from 
it  are  immense.  Woman  is  to  be  free. 
The  day  of  emancipation  is  here. 
Daughters  of  America  rejoice.” 

Immediately  after  the  first  graduation 
exercises,  when  four  young  men  re- 
ceived A.B.’s  of  Oberlin  Collegiate  In- 
stitute on  September  6,  1837,  four  young 


the  Collegiate  Division  of  Oberlin,  they 
became  the  first  college  girls,  the  first 
co-eds,  in  the  world,  pursuing  exactly 
the  same  course  and  working  for  exactly 
the  same  degree  as  their  male  classmates. 

Their  progress  was  not  without  op- 
position. liven  in  radical  Oberlin,  there 
were  those  who  were  against  this  de- 
parture from  tradition.  The  lady  prin- 
cipal, Alice  Welch  Cowles,  who  had 
studied  in  Joseph  Emerson’s  school  at 
Byfield,  was  definitely  opposed.  The 
first  year,  wrote  one  of  tile  pioneer 
co-eds,  was  full  of  "trials,  perplexities, 
and  discouragements." 

Not  without  reason  did  the  admin- 
istration hesitate  before  admitting  women 
to  the  college  with  the  same  status  as 
men.  Conservative  educators  were  label- 
ing Oberlin  a teacher  of  religious, 
social,  and  intellectual  heresy.  Few  “in- 
tellectuals'1 had  the  long  range  vision  of 
Woodbridge. 

Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  of  Northampton, 
well-known  exponent  of  extreme  moder- 
ation in  diet,  was  very  strongly  against 
coeducation,  saying:  "In  this  town 

(Northampton),  they  had  given  very 
great  attention  to  the  subject  (coeduca- 
tion). They  had  their  boys’  high  school 
and  girls’  high  school,  both  of  them  of  a 
high  order ; and  an  experiment  had  been 
made  of  selecting  the  best  scholars  from 
both  schools,  and  placing  them  together 
under  one  teacher,  to  give  them  higher 
advantages.  The  experiment  was  entirely 
unsuccessful,  under  one  of  the  best 
teachers,  who  had  to  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost,  to  save  it  from  an  infamous 
failure  ....  Such  was  the  law  of  nature 
that  we  could  not  keep  the  sexes  too 
separate,  when  they  left  the  family  circle. 
They  should  not  see  each  other  at  all 
until  they  are  properly  betrothed  by  their 
parents." 

Dr.  Graham's  outburst  of  reactionary 
fervor,  though  it  did  not  come  until 
some  years  after  1837,  was  typical  of 
criticism  being  leveled  at  Oberlin  on 
every  hand.  Many  Oberlin  graduates 
were  barred  from  the  pulpits  because  of 
“sanctification”  and  "revivalism”  doc- 
trines held  by  some  of  their  teachers. 


Her  abolitionist  doctrines  and  admission 
of  negroes  did  not  serve  to  increase 
general  respect  for  the  college.  As  the 
crowning  event  a dismissed  student  wrote 
a scandalous  pamphlet  against  Oberlin, 
charging  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise 
with  “wild  fanaticism.”  He  declared 
that  joint  education  was  very  similar  to 
free  love  and  that  undue  intimacy  was 
common  between  the  students  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

The  Oberlin  fathers  were  well  aware 
of  the  type  of  criticism  which  might  be 
leveled  at  an  institution  which  permitted 
coeducation  of  the  sexes.  For  this  reason 
the  rules  governing  the  relationship  of 
men  and  women  were  very  strict.  After 
every  noon  meal  the  ladies  gathered  in 
the  living  room  for  several  minutes  to 
report  infringements  of  rules  and  once  a 
week  the  ladies'  principal  lectured  to 
them  on  such  subjects  as  “engagements, 
marriages,  hygiene,  politeness,  qualities 
essential  for  a minister’s  wife,  and  rules 
for  gaining  knowledege  and  improve- 
ment.” Two  of  the  most  important  rules 
of  the  institution  were  that  ladies  “must 
not  receive  at  their  rooms  the  visits  of 
gentlemen”  and  that  students  were  not 
permitted  to  marry  before  completing 
their  college  course. 

During  their  four  years  at  Oberlin  in 
addition  to  studying  such  subjects  as 
Cecero’s  De  Antic  ilia,  Xenophon’s  Cyr- 
cyropcdia  and  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  four  coeds  spent  their  spare  time  at- 
tending religious  services,  singing  in  the 
Musical  Union,  and  participating  in 
women’s  societies.  It  was  in  the  Mu- 
sical Union  that  Miss  Rudd  met  her  fu- 
ture husband,  Professor  G.  N.  Allen, 
who  married  her  a few  days  after  grad- 
uation in  1841.  Miss  Rudd,  Miss  Prall, 
and  Miss  Hosford  were  all  active  in  the 
Oberlin  Female  Reform  Society;  in  fact 
while  still  in  the  Preparatory  School 
Miss  Hosford  wrote  an  essay  on  “What 
is  the  Proper  Treatment  for  Licentious 
Man  ?” 

From  all  reports  the  daily  schedule  for 
the  coeds  must  have  been  very  full,  so 
it  was  probably  with  relief  that  the 
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women  presented  themselves  for  admis- 
sion as  freshmen.  They  were  Mary 
Hosford,  of  Oberlin;  Mary  Fletcher 
Kellogg  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; Elizabeth 
S.  Prall  of  New  York  City;  and  Caro- 
line Mary  Rudd  of  Huntington,  Con- 
necticut. 

As  students  in  the  Female  Depart- 
ment, these  four  women  already  had 
sat  in  the  same  classrooms  with  men, 
had  eaten  in  the  same  dining  room,  and, 
perhaps  on  very  special  occasions  and 
with  very  special  permission  had  walked 
with  men  along  the  post  road  to  Cleve- 
land. But  with  their  matriculation  in 


Mony  of  the  Oberlin  graduates  who  re- 
member happy  experiences  cycling  in 
and  about  Oberlin  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  custom  continues  and  the  "old 
timers"  have  been  revived. 
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The  Significant  Life 

By 
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Text:  Jeremiah  20:8,9. 

"The  word  of  the  Lord  was  made 
a reproach  unto  me  and  a derision  daily 
. . . . His  word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a 
burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones.” 

There  are  three  qualities  which  are 
indispensable  to  a man  whose  life  is  to 
count  in  any  effective  way  in  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  The  first  I call  spir- 
itual insight : the  second,  intellectual  sin- 
cerity; the  third,  moral  passion. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all 
about  the  man  Jeremiah  knows  that  he 
possessed  all  three  of  these  qualities  to  an 
eminent  degree.  He  had  spiritual  insight. 
By  that  I mean  that  he  had  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  of  God,  his  own  per- 
sonal vision  and  knowledge  of  Him. 
He  had  an  exquisite  and  an  abiding  sense 
of  being  under  divine  control.  This  was 
the  ruling  motive  of  his  life.  And  it  is 
the  ruling  motive  of  any  really  effective 
life.  You  cannot  put  your  finger  on  any 
man  or  woman  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  moral  history  of  mankind  who  did 
much  in  the  world  who  did  not  have  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  something 
greater  than  the  world.  To  move  this 
world  to  better  things,  to  lift  it  to  nobler 
purposes,  to  be  amongst  those  who  are 
the  helpers  and  healers  of  humanity,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a spiritual  vantage- 
ground  outside  oneself,  and  outside  the 
world,  and  that  vantage-ground  is  God. 

JEREMIAH 

One  has  only  to  study  the  extraor- 
dinary career  of  this  man  Jeremiah  to 
be  fully  persuaded  of  the  immense  power 
and  influence  wielded  by  one  who  is  fully 
possessed  by  the  deep,  interior  experience 
of  God.  There  he  stood,  apparently  a 
frail  and  helpless  man  in  the  midst  of 
political,  social,  and  religious  corruption 
and  disorder.  He  confronted  dissolute 
rulers,  a venial  priesthood  and  a populace 
without  religious  or  social  conscience. 
What  could  such  a man,  under  such 
conditions,  hope  to  accomplish?  In  what 
conceivable  manner  could  he  hope  to  ex- 
ercise any  kind  of  authority  or  control? 
And  yet,  as  the  whole  record  shows,  he 
was  the  most  powerful  personality  of  his 
time.  No  one  of  his  contemporaries 
compared  with  him  in  influence.  He 
changed  the  whole  course  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory ; revolutionized  Hebrew  thought  and 
religion.  He  opened  a new  epoch  in  the 
moral  development  of  the  human  race. 
And  he  did  all  this  by  sheer  power  of  his 
inward  and  spiritual  experience  of  God. 


ST.  CATHERINE  OF  SIENA 

Or  consider  the  career  of  St.  Cather- 
ine of  Siena.  Here  was  a woman  of 
humble  birth:  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three ; who  never  learned  to  write 
until  within  three  years  of  her  death; 
whose  health  was  so  frail  that  she  was 
often  incapacitated  for  months  at  a time 
from  any  kind  of  activity.  Yet  she  rose 
superior  in  moral  altitude,  in  authority, 
in  power  and  influence,  above  popes  and 
princes,  and  bent  them  to  the  doing  of 
her  will.  She  would  excoriate  the  pu- 
sillanimity of  a pope  in  a letter  which  is 
astounding  when  one  considers  who  wrote 
it,  even  advising  him  to  resign  if  he  could 
not  be  a more  courageous  man ; she  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  the  King  of  France 
how  to  behave  and  what  to  do.  She  was 
afraid  of  nothing,  not  even  of  the  de- 
praved and  infamous  Queen  of  Naples, 
whose  life  was  a scandal  even  in  those 
days.  Yet  she  was  armed  only  with  a 
dream.  The  secret  of  her  strength  lay  in 
her  vision  of  God.  Here  was  sheer  spirit- 
uality which  vindicated  itself  as  the  most 
powerful  weapon  for  righteousness  which 
has  ever  been  forged  or  wielded  by  man. 

“EXPERIENCE  OF  GOD” 

Our  influence  today  will  depend  direct- 
ly upon  the  degree  that  we  possess,  that 
we  are  possessed  by,  this  authoritative 
and  controlling  experience  of  God.  Noth- 
ing can  take  its  place.  Nothing  is  so 
eloquent,  so  convincing,  so  irresistible. 
We  need  to  live  deeply  if  we  are  to  act 
effectively.  Spiritual  insight  underlies, 
informs,  and  controls  all  other  equipment 
for  permanent  influence  and  service,  a 
truth  which  in  our  modern  world  is  often 
overlooked  and  neglected.  No  approach 
to  what  we  call  the  social  problem 
is  so  profound  and  in  the  end  so 
revolutionary.  For  it  proceeds  from  a 
poignant  sense  of  the  God  and  of  the  ur- 
gency of  His  will.  In  the  history  of  re- 
ligion the  mystics  have  always  been  the 
real  reformers,  for  they  have  touched  life 
not  on  its  circumference,  but  at  its  center. 
Others  may  discuss,  argue,  rationalize 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a purely  secular 
wisdom  and  judgment.  But  when  one  is 
in  the  grip  of  this  divine  intuition,  then 
one  brings  the  very  will  of  God  to  bear 
upon  eternal  events,  and  judges  them  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  the  divine  will 
which  operates  far  above  the  scheming 
and  the  planning  of  lesser,  finite  minds. 
Only  as  we  possess  clarity  of  insight,  di- 
recting men's  minds  through  the  be- 


wilderment and  turmoil  of  uncertainty  to 
the  great  divine  goals  of  human  endeavor, 
to  pathways  which  lead  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

In  the  next  place,  this  man  Jeremiah 
had  extraordinary  intellectual  sincerity. 
His  whole  book  proves  this.  His  mind 
pierced  like  a rapier  the  false  popular 
notions  of  the  day.  He  Brought  sheer  in- 
tellectual sincerity  and  honesty  to  bear 
upon  all  of  the  social  and  political  and 
religious  standards  and  problems  of  his 
time.  And  no  man  can  mean  much  to 
the  world  whose  mind  is  not  capable  of 
the  same  high  performance. 

JOB 

One  thinks  of  Job,  the  sincerity  of 
whose  mind  refused  to  surrender  before 
a religious  dogma  which  he  knew  to  be 
untrue,  although  his  fidelity  to  truth  ap- 
parently committed  him  to  sacrilete  or 
even  to  atheism.  Thus  he  blazed  a new 
path  in  the  history  of  religion,  in  men's 
thought  of  God.  In  one  of  his  noblest 
utterances  he  asserted  his  mental  integ- 
rity : “Does  not  a man’s  mind  test  what 
he  is  told  as  the  palate  tastes  food  for 
itself?”  One  thinks  of  Jesus,  whose 
mind  was  not  controlled  by  the  ruling 
ideas  of  his  day;  who  detached  himself 
from  them  and  rose  above  them  and 
viewed  the  whole  structure  of  society 
from  the  higher  levels  of  his  own  ideas. 
How  often  he  said:  “Ye  have  heard  it 

said but  I say  unto  you.”  His 

thinking  did  not  conform  to  tradition  and 
was  not  governed  by  expediency.  He  was 
able  to  resist  the  compulsion  of  popular 
opinion  and  set  independent  standards  of 
thought  and  action. 

QUALITY  OF  REFORMERS 

All  great  performers  in  the  moral  his- 
tory of  mankind — Dante,  Rabelais,  Rous- 
seau, Swift,  and  Ruskiu — have  possessed 
this  quality  of  intellectual  detachment. 
He  subjected  all  customs  and  beliefs  to 
merciless  examination,  often  to  merciless 


insincerities  of  the  existing  order  of 
things.  It  was  a great  saying  of  Emer- 
son that  to  be  somebody  it  is  necessary  to 
be  a non-conformist.  Nothing  is  clearei 
than  that  whatever  progress  the  world 
has  made  is  due  to  those  who  have  been 
able  to  break  through  the  hard  crust  of 
conventional  opinion  to  blaze  new  paths, 
announcing  new  and  better  ideas. 

We  most  desperately  need  in  our  day 
this  quality  of  intellectual  sincerity,  this 
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capacity  for  courageous  and  independent 
thinking.  There  arc  plenty  of  people  in 
the  world  who  never  do  any  real  think- 
ing of  their  own.  They  let  other  people 
do  their  thinking  for  them.  Their 
opinions  are  merely  the  pale  reflection  of 
the  general  opinion ; one  thinks  and  says 
what  everybody  is  thinking  and  saying 
and  simply  because  everybody  is  thinking 
and  saying  it.  Such  people  become  the  un- 
critical defenders  of  the  conventional  and 
popular  point  of  view.  They  simply 
adopt  the  ideas  presented  by  the  particu- 
lar clan  or  class  or  political  party  or 
social  group  to  which  they  belong.  Un- 
consciously they  absorb  their  ideas  from 
their  environment.  Such  people  think 
that  they  think,  but  their  thinking  con- 
sists largely  in  finding  a whole  lot 
of  excuses  and  reasons  to  buttress  ideas 
and  conclusions  which  are  not  theirs  at 
all,  simply  because  they  have  never 
thought  them  through  at  all.  And  these 
people  never  really  amount  to  anything, 
or  accomplish  anything.  Nobody  amounts 
to  anything  who  does  not  bring  his  own 
untrammeled  mind  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  his  age.  We  suffered  enormous- 
ly from  the  lack  of  independent  thinking. 
Students  who  are  idealists  in  college  so 
soon  and  so  often  lose  their  idealism  in 
the  subsequent  makeshift  of  business  and 
politics.  Jane  Addams  has  written:  "I 
confess  that  what  disturbs  me,  and  what 
has  seemed  most  unlike  my  own  youth, 
is  the  spirit  of  conformity  in  matters  of 
opinion  among  young  people,  especially 
college  students.”  We  shall  never  have  a 
better  world  until  we  are  able  to  raise  up 
in  college  and  in  church  men  and  women 
who  have  minds  of  their  own  and  who 
have  the  moral  courage  to  use  them. 

Once  more,  Jeremiah  possessed  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  moral  passion.  Our 
text  is  a fine  illustration  of  it,  but  it  is 
only  one  of  a hundred  that  might  be 
taken  from  the  book.  But  in  this  passage 
— you  had  better  read  the  whole  of  it — 
Jeremiah  says  that  his  task  as  prophet 
was  becoming  distasteful  to  him.  To  be 
forever  telling  the  people  what  a repro- 
bate and  stiff-necked  lot  they  were;  to 
be  forever  on  the  off  side;  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a slacker  and  a traitor— this  had 
become  intolerable.  He  had,  therefore, 
decided  to  prophesy  no  more.  For  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  been  for  him 
nothing  but  a daily  reproach  and  derision. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  speak  no  more  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  than  there  was  in  his 
heart  something  akin  to  a fire  shut  up 
in  his  bones.  It  began  to  burn.  It  start- 
ed something  that  he  could  not  control. 
Unable  to  restrain  himself  longer,  the 
message  of  God  burst  forth  from  his 
mouth.  And  there  you  have  a picture  of 
incarnate  moral  passion.  That  is  what 
Jeremiah  was — moral  passion  incarnate 
in  human  flesh.  And  no  man  who  is  a 
stranger  to  this  experience  accomplishes 
much  in  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

MORAL  PASSIONS  OF  SAVIORS 

Always  the  real  saviors  of  the  world 
have  had  in  them  this  quality  of  moral 
passion.  It  runs  like  a quivering  red  line 


through  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the 
apostles,  the  prophets,  and  the  martyrs 
who  in  their  day  and  generation  have 
helped  to  raise  this  poor  world  of  ours 
to  better  things.  They  may  have  made 
their  mistakes;  they  may  have  had  their 
imperfections;  but  in  it  all  and  through 
it  all  and  underneath  it  all  there  has  been 
this  passion  for  justice,  this  love  of  man- 
kind which  has  made  them  what  they  are. 

We  deeply  need  this  quality  of  sus- 
tained moral  passion,  this  militant  spirit 
in  the  day  in  which  we  live.  So  many 
people  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  so 
naturally  seductive  to  man.  But  to  take 
the  right  line,  the  high  line,  the  noble 
line,  no  matter  what  it  may  cost ; to 
oppose  with  one's  whole  nature  the  lower 
appeal,  the  base  things  of  life;  to  possess 
this  moral  fighting  instinct — that  is  dif- 
ferent. Today  we  need  the  fighting  saint. 
We  are  looking  for  people  who  are  on 
the  war-path  for  purity  and  peace  and 
social  justice,  who  arc  prepared  to  “carry 
the  war  into  Africa.”  Aggressive  ideal- 
ism is  the  need  of  the  hour.  We  are 
honestly  hungering  for  the  man  or  wo- 
man whose  belief  in  ideals  is  of  such 
a quality  as  to  lead  him  to  “throw  down 
the  gauntlet,"  or  to  “take  up  the  cudgels" 
for  a threatened  civilization,  a disorgan- 
ized society,  a distracted  world. 

ROBBING  INFLUENCES 

There  are  various  influences  abroad  in 
the  land  which  tend  to  rob  us  of  this 
priceless  quality  of  moral  passion.  One 
of  them  is  routine.  The  makeshift  of 
society,  business,  politics,  gradually  blunts 
the  edge  of  our  social  conscience.  Little 
by  little  we  conform  to  existing  standards 
and  cease  to  become  the  champions  of 
higher  and  better  ideals.  Examples  are 
to  be  found  all  about  us  of  people  equip- 
ped in  every  other  way,  yet  really  of 
little  use  to  society  because  they  have 
los.t  this  indispensable  quality  of  moral 
passion.  Thus,  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  of  a certain  United  States  Senator 
that  he  was  strong,  patient,  clear-sighted, 
but  that  he  never  had  a genuine  enthusi- 
asm for  a principle  vitally  believed.  Or, 
the  London  Spectator  once  remarked  of 
a certain  English  statesman  that  he  was 
a model  of  blameless  mediocrity ; or,  a 
student  once  said  of  his  teacher  that  his 
was  a monotonous  personality.  These 
people  were  “good  people”  in  the  ordinary 
connotation  of  that  phrase,  but  they  were 
also  good  for  nothing.  They  belonged 
to  the  category  of  those  who  are  "fault- 
less, icily  regular,  splendidly  null." 

FATIGUE 

Then,  there  is  fatigue.  We  get  weary 
in  well-doing.  The  reason,  Doctor  Park- 
hurst  once  sententiously  remarked,  why 
the  world  does  not  get  better  any  faster  is 
that  good  people  get  tired  of  being  good 
faster  than  bad  people  get  tired  of  being 
bad. 

Again,  there  are  the  effects  of  culture 
and  refinement  of  a certain  superficial 
sort.  The  dilletante  type  of  mind  is  the 
easiest  victim  of  a cultivated  neutrality. 
Partly  it  is  born  of  a certain  false  kind 
of  fastidiousness.  It  is  poor  form  to  be 


in  a fight  of  any  kind.  If  one  comes 
near  enough  to  it  to  get  any  of  the  dust 
of  the  struggle  on  one's  clothes,  one  flicks 
it  off.  Partly  this  type  of  mind  comes 
from  a distortion  of  the  academic  idea  of 
suspended  judgment.  Some  people’s 
judgments  are  suspended  so  long  that 
there  is  no  animation  left  in  them.  One 
cannot  take  sides  in  anything  because 
there,  of  course,  is  the  other  side.  Some 
people’s  minds  are  so  open  that  they  are 
open  at  both  ends.  They  pride  themselves 
on  their  breadth,  forgetting  that  a hori- 
zontal line  is  no  broader  than  a perpen- 
dicular one.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  latter  pentrates  something.  The  high- 
est scholarship,  of  course,  never  lacks  this 
quality  of  spiritual  initiative  and  moral 
passion.  The  creative  minds  of  all  time 
have  glowed  with  passion  and  have  been 
rich  in  imagination  and  insight.  Real 
scholarship  involves  not  only  learning, 
but  spontaneity,  originality,  attack,  pas- 
sion. 

THE  COMFORTABLE  LIFE 

Then  there  is  the  peril  of  the  comfort- 
able life.  The  real  ambition  of  many 
people  is  to  see  how  comfortably  they  can 
live,  an  ambition  that  spells  death  to  the 
moral  fighting  instinct.  "When  a man  in- 
variably has  money  in  the  bank  and  is 
respected  and  respectable,  has  graduated 
from  college,  has  a decorous  wife  and 
children,  knows  the  right  people  and  con- 
forms strictly  to  the  conventional  stand- 
ards of  society,  and  when  this  sort  of 
thing  has  been  going  on  for  perhaps  two 
or  three  generations,  then  there  is  apt 
to  creep  into  the  blood  a coldness  that 
would  chill  the  heart  of  a bronze  statue.” 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  age.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  older  people  grow', 
the  more  they  tend  to  lose  their  earlier 
enthusiasms.  There  are  plenty  of  ex- 
amples to  prove  the  old  dictum  that  no 
man  is  a hero  after  forty.  Plenty  of 
people  have  started  out  with  high  en- 
thusiasm in  their  youth,  only  to  become 
disillusioned  in  their  old  age.  And  with 
a smile  of  superior  w'isdom  they  watch 
others  storming  by  on  their  impractical 
tasks.  They  too  will  discover  in  time 
how  unavailing  are  their  enthusiasms. 

ENDURING  PASSION 

By  contrast,  think  of  Jeremiah  whose 
moral  passion  endured  through  a long  life 
of  outward  discouragement  and  appar- 
ent failure,  which  blazed  up  as  brightly 
at  the  end  of  his  life  as  at  the  beginning. 
Or  we  think  of  St.  Paul,  who  wras  never 
more  alive  than  at  the  end  of  his  long 
and  arduous  career.  Nothing  is  finer  in 
modern  biography  than  to  watch  the  way- 
in  which  some  men  and  women  defy  the 
corroding  effects  of  time  and  the  benumb- 
ing effects  of  experience,  and  never  lose 
the  glory  of  their  spiritual  life,  and  toil 
to  the  end  with  the  unspent  vitality  of 
youth.  Twenty-five  years  after  Florence 
Kelley,  to  cite  but  a single  example,  had 
begun  her  crusades  for  a better,  juster 
social  order,  she  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  with  undiminished  enthusiasm  and 
undampened  ardor. 
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CONVICTION,  PRINCIPLE 

Moral  passion!  What  is  it?  It  is  not 
the  quarrelsome  spirit.  It  is  not  the 
querulous. or  fault-finding  temper.  Rather 
it  is  the  spirit  of  one  who  will  stake 
everything  for  a conviction,  who  is  cap- 
able of  losing  sight  of  himself  in  devo- 
tion to  a principle.  For,  let  us  remember, 
the  only  thing  that  we  really  believe  is 
the  thing  that  we  are  ready  to  battle  for, 
to  suffer  for.  I am  weary  of  hearing 
people  say  that  they  “favor”  this  or  that. 
Almost  everyone  “favors”  something. 
The  smallest  creature  perambulating  on 
two  feet  will  tell  you  what  he  “favors." 
The  question  is  not  what  one  “favors,” 
but  what  one  is  willing  to  stand  for 
though  the  heavens  fall.  What  we  ever- 
lastingly need  to  remember  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  live  in  simple  appreciation  of 
Godlike  ideas  and  ideals,  to  be  accounted 
“interested”  in  a way  in  social  problems 
without  rising  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
great  and  glorious  Cause  of  our  common 
humanity.  That  is  a new  phase  of  the 
matter,  a fresh  and  distinct  conception. 
It  changes  the  whole  appeal  from  some- 
thing which  simply  offers  us,  as  it  were, 
its  benediction,  to  something  not  yet 
achieved  or  perfected,  urgently  calling 
for  help  that  its  benediction  may  be  con- 
ferred not  on  us,  but  on  others.  There 
comes  a time  when  the  supreme  need  is 
a vision  of  Christ’s  reign  among  men  as 
a Cause  not  yet  established,  sometimes  in 

FACULTY  NEWS 

Herbert  A.  Youtz,  former  faculty 
member  of  the  Theological  School,  is  to 
teach  next  year  at  Boston  University, 
taking  Dr.  Knud-sen's  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Theology  and  Philosophy  of 
Religion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  of 
Oberlin  announce  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  Adeline  to  Wilmon  H.  Drol- 
linger  of  Wisconsin.  The  couple  were 
both  students  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  will  make  their  home  in  Chi- 
cago where  Mr.  Drollinger  is  employed. 

Dean  Graham  of  the  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  will  act  as  the  leader 
of  conference  worship  at  Camp  O-At- 
Ka  this  summer  from  June  14  to  21. 
The  conference  is  one  for  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  in  New  England. 

Miss  Margery  Schneider,  teacher  of 
Dalcroze  Eurythmics,  was  one  of  three 
Cleveland  dancers  to  give  a dance  recital 
at  the  Art  Museum  in  Cleveland,  May 
7th  as  part  of  the  annual  May  show.  The 
program  included  a dance,  “Ninety  and 
Nine”,  for  which  music  was  composed 
by  Normand  Lockwood  of  Oberlin. 

A composition  for  unaccompanied 
voices  by  Professor  Lockwood  of  the 
Conservatory  was  sung  May  7th  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Princeton-West- 
minster  Choir.  This  work  is  a new  ver- 
sion of  Tennyson’s  poem  “Sweet  and 
Low”. 

Professor  Axel  Skjernc  of  the  Con- 
servatory performed  in  New  York  City 
May  15  at  the  silver  jubilee  celebration 
of  the  reign  of  King  Christian  X and 
Queen  Alexandrine  of  Denmark.  He 
played  Intermezzo  by  Lange-Muller,  the 
Danish  composer.  Professor  Skjernc  and 


peril,  sometimes  in  error  and  in  need  of 
reform,  but  still  with  a program  and  a 
banner  and  a field  for  conquest.  The  real 
call  of  the  Cross  is  the  highest  venture  of 
living  in  a world  not  yet  realized.  The 
demand  today  is  for  the  fighting  saint. 
For  every  sinner  as  bold  as  Satan  there 
should  be  a saint  as  audacious  as  the  Son 
of  God. 

Spiritual  insight,  intellectual  sincerity, 
moral  passion — these  are  high  qualities. 
Anyone  who  possesses  them  is  sure  to 
live  anywhere  and  under  any  conditions 
a truly  significant  life.  They  give  to 
character  a certain  nobility  and  distinc- 
tion. Such  men  do  not  live  easy  lives. 
But  all  real  living  is  difficult.  It  is  lone- 
ly and  often  dangerous  business.  But  life 
was  not  given  us  that  we  should  see  how 
easy  and  comfortable  we  may  make  it 
for  ourselves.  Life  is  not  a farce,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  Neither  is 
it  a comedy.  It  is  a tragedy,  but  tragedy 
shot  through  with  all  kinds  of  glorious 
compensations.  Always  there  are  two 
warring  instincts  within  us : the  one 

which  says,  “Soul,  take  thine  ease;  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry” ; and  the  one  which 
bids  us  go  forth  and  be  pioneers,  cru- 
saders. Under  which  banner  we  range 
ourselves,  whether  we  lean  to  safety  or  to 
risk,  will  of  necessity  determine  the 
worth  of  our  existence  to  ourselves  and 
to  others. 


Professor-Emeritus  Hubbard  Will 
Teach  in  China 


Lauritz  Melchior  were  the  only  artists  on 
the  program  which  was  carried  by  NBC 
originating  in  WJZ  and  sent  by  short 
wave  to  Denmark.  Mr.  Melchior  and 
Mr.  Skjerne  attended  the  Danish  Royal 
Conservatory  together  and  have  been 
friends  ever  since. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Lehmann, 
wintering  in  Florida,  stopped  off  to  visit 
Meredith  College,  North  Carolina,  where 
Pauline  Wagar  '32  is  teaching  ’cello  and 
theory  of  music.  A lecture  recital  was 
held  in  the  college  auditorium  where  the 
trio  composed  of  Leslie  Spelman  ’27 
piano,  Edgar  Alden  ’3f>  violin,  and 
Pauline-  Wagar  ’cello,  played  trios  com- 
posed by  Professor  Lehmann.  Miss 
Wagar  has  been  granted-  a year's  leave 
of  absence  from  Meredith  College  to 
study  in  France.  I he  Lehmanns  have 


RELIGIOUS  PREROGATIVE 

It  is  the  high  prerogative  of  religion 
to  turn  out  men  and  women  possessing 
these  three  high  and  noble  qualities.  Real 
religion  has  always  done  that.  For  real 
religion  is  not  a sedative  ; it  is  a stimulant. 
It  is  not  a narcotic;  it  is  a hypodermic. 
It  gets  under  people’s  skins.  It  does  not 
put  people  to  sleep ; it  puts  them  on  their 
feet.  "Religion,”  I have  read,  “is  tend- 
ing to  degenerate  into  a decent  formula 
wherewith  to  embellish  to  comfortable 
life.”  That  is  not  real  religion  at  all. 
Real  religion  does  for  a man  today  just 
what  it  did  for  Jeremiah.  It  is  like  a 
burning  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones.  It 
creates  within  him  an  ever  deepening 
spiritual  insight,  a keen  and  penetrating 
intellectual  sincerity,  a never-ending 
moral  passion.  Because  real  religion  ac- 
tually does  this,  no  further  argument  is 
needed  for  its  worth,  either  for  the  in- 
dividual or  for  society. 

The  mastery  of  oneself  which  means 
the  mastery  of  the  world  marks  the 
character  which  is  derived  from  Jesus 
Christ.  The  moral  force,  inward  pres- 
sure and  passion,  which  was  the  secret  of- 
the  character  of  Jesus  becomes  the  secret 
of  the  follower  of  Jesus.  He  possesses 
the  spiritual  insight,  the  intellectual  sin- 
cerity, the  moral  passion  of  every  true 
son  of  God. 

returned  to  their  home  in  Oberlin. 

Professor  Ben  Lewis  has  been  award- 
ed a grant-in-aid  of  $1000  with  which  he 
expects  to  complete  his  study  of  the  con- 
trol of  industry  in  Great  Britain. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson,  head  of  the 
French  and  Italian  Department,  has  been 
asked  to  give  a course  on  French  Club 
Activities  at  the  Middlebury  Summer 
School  this  summer.  Professor  Jameson 
is  one  of  two  Americans  who  will  be  in 
the  French  Department.  The  rest  are  all 
natives  of  France. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Lampson  is  spending  the 
summer  in  England. 

Professor  George  D.  Hubbard  leaves 
Oberlin  July  3 to  teach  a six-weeks  term 
at  Harvard  University.  In  the  Fall  Mr. 
Hubbard  goes  to  Yenching  University, 
Peiping,  China,  for  a year  or  two  of 
teaching.  Mrs.  Hubbard  will  go  with 
Mr.  Hubbard  to  China,  but  will  visit  in 
the  West  while  he  is  in  Cambridge. 

Professor  C.  T.  Craig  has  just  com- 
pleted a course  of  lectures  at  the  summer 
school  of  Theology  at  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity at  Wichita,  Katis.  Pie  is  at  pres- 
ent giving  a week  of  New  Testament  lec- 
tures at  Baker  University,  Baldwin  City, 
Kans. 

Dr.  Karl  F.  Geiscr  arrived  home  early 
in  June  from  Germany  where  he  has 
been  working  on  a literary  project  and 
lecturing  in  German  universities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel  Skjernc  left  Ober- 
lin June  14th  for  an  absence  of  fourteen 
months,  during  which  time  they  will  visit 
their  old  home  in  Denmark. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V. 
V.  Lytle  are  representing  Oberlin  Col- 
lege at  the  centenary  observance  and  in- 
auguration of  President  Carter  Davidson 
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at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.  Mr. 
Lytle  is  a former  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Knox  College.  In  1935  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from 
Knox. 

Coeducation  Centennial 

three  girls  learned  in  1841  that  they  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Faculty  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  suitable  candidates 
for  the  first  degree  of  the  arts.  Despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  gone  over  a great 
hurdle  in  receiving  their  A.B.  s,  there 
were  still  many  others  to  surmount.  For 
example,  the  three  graduates  were  not 
permitted  to  read  their  essays  on  Com- 
mencement day.  This  honor  was  left  to 
the  Reverend  John  Morgan,  Professor  of 
Literature  of  the  New  Testament.  Un- 
fortunately the  manuscripts  have  been  lost 
and  the  comments  in  the  Oberlin  Evan- 
gelist are  fragmentary.  Yet  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  know  the  contents  of  Miss 
Flosford’s  essay,  "A  Lady  s Apology. 

Married  life  prevented  the  first  three 
coeds  from  becoming  champions  of  wom- 
en's rights  as  did  their  successors,  Lucy 
Stone  and  Antoinette  Blackwell  Brown 
of  the  College  class  of  1847.  The  tra- 
ditional Oberlin  thought  opposed  the 
women’s  rights  movement,  but  between 
the  graduation  of  the  three  young  women 
in  1841  and  the  50th  anniversary  of  Ober- 
lin College  in  1883  a great  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion  took  place.  In  that  year  it 
was  possibe  for  Lucy  Stone,  for  whose 
actions  President  Fairchild  once  had 
apologized,  to  come  back  to  Oberlin  and 
say:  “What  is  the  result  of  this  example 
of  Oberlin  of  fifty  years  of  coeducation? 
Behold  more  than  half  the  colleges  of  the 
land  wide  open  to  women,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Cornell,  the  State  Universities 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, with  all  their  departments  open 
to  women,  as  are  other  colleges  almost 
innumerable.” 

And  from  no  less  distinguished  an  edu- 
cator than  Charles  William  Eliot,  form- 
erly president  of  Harvard,  came  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  “I  think  that  all  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  who  know  of  the 
growth  of  the  institutions  of  the  west, 
where  boys  and  girls  are  now  educated, 
will  say  that  Oberlin  College  is  by  far 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  those  in- 
stitutions. It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and 
has  had  the  services  of  men  and  women 
of  the  utmost  devotion,  and  its  course  of 
instruction  has  been  the  best  of  those  in- 
stitutions, so  far  as  my  examination  has 
informed  me.  They  have  graduated  more 
girls  in  their  college  course  than  any 
other  institution,  except  a few  of  recent 
origin,  where  the  course  is  low.  To  my 
mind  it  is  altogether  the  most  favorable 
example  of  an  institution  for  the  coed- 
ucation of  the  sexes  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  in  the  world.” 

Loyal  Oberlin  alumni  the  world  over 
may  well  wish  to  pause  next  October  8 
when  their  college  community  will  re- 
dedicate itself  to  furthering  coeduca- 
tion. 

Alumni  in  every  community  are  urged 
to  plan  a gathering  to  listen  to  the 
national  broadcast. 


Mrs.  Morrison  and  Professor 
Wiehmayer  in  Oberlin 


This  summer  Ruth  Schoeffel  Morrison, 
will  again  assist  Theodor  Wiehmayer  in 
his  third  successive  master  course  in  piano 
at  the  Morrison  home  in  Oberlin.  The 
course  will  cover  a period  of  six  weeks 
beginning  June  twenty-first. 

Theodor  Wiehmayer,  former  professor 
in  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Leipzig,  and  later  head  of  the  piano  de- 
partment in  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory, 
is  well  known  and  beloved  in  Oberlin, 
where  his  instructive  editions  of  the  Mas- 
ters as  well  as  his  technical  studies  are 
extensively  used.  Mr.  Wiehmayer,  a 
pupil  of  Krause,  concertized  throughout 
Europe  and  Canada.  As  greater  demands 
for  him  were  being  made  in  the  Leipzig 
and  Stuttgart  Conservatories,  he  devoted 
more  and  more  time  to  his  teaching  and 
writing  and  throughout  Europe  today  is 
recognized  as  a leading  pedagogue. 

He  numbers  among  his  former  students 
several  of  the  present  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory faculty.  Of  his  American  assist- 
ant, Ruth  Morrison,  who  spent  two  years 
in  study  with  him  in  Germany,  he  has 
written:  “She  is  a true  exponent  of  my 
method  of  teaching”. 

CHICAGO  DINNER  DANCE 

May  22  was  the  date  of  a gala  party 
in  Chicago  when  the  club  sponsored 
'‘Illumination  Night  on  Lake  Michigan” 
at  the  Lake  Shore  Athletic  Club.  Larry 
Gill  and  his  orchestra  furnished  the  en- 
tertainment and  played  for  dancing. 
President  Edward  Priebe,  Jr.  introduced 
Alumni  Secretary  Shaw,  Admissions  Di- 
rector Seaman,  Editor  Van  Fossan  and 
Professor  Jelliffe  who  gave  the  only 
speech  of  the  evening. 

Over  two  hundred  attended  the  party, 
among  them,  as  guests  of  the  Club,  the 
prospective  freshmen  from  the  Chicago 
area.  The  Class  of  1924  boasted  about 
thirty  representatives.  Bob  McFarland 
was  rewarded  for  his  efforts  as  chairman 
of  the  tickets  and  publicity  with  the 
presidency  of  the  club  for  next  year. 


THREE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FACULTY  RETIRE 

This  June  marks  the  end  of  teaching 
in  Oberlin  for  two  members  of  the  Con- 
servatory faculty  and  one  professor  of 
the  School  of  Theology. 

Miss  Frances  Nash  has  been  dean  of 
Conservatory  Women  and  instructor  in 
dramatic  expression  since  1914.  Her 
graciousness,  her  charm  and  her  dramatic 
talent  have  enriched  the  life  of  the  col- 
lege immeasurably.  We  are  fortunate 
that  she  will  continue  to  make  her  home 
in  Oberlin. 

Professor  William  J.  Horner  is  termi- 
nating a long  career  of  teaching  singing 
in  Oberlin.  Since  1896,  the  year  of  his 
graduation  from  the  Conservatory,  he  has 
been  training  students,  many  of  whom 
have  gone  out  to  do  him  honor. 

College  students  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  through  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Edith  Putman  Horner,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  French. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  will  leave 
Oberlin  this  year  both  as  a teacher  and  a 
resident.  He  and  Mrs.  Fiske  will  go  to 
Beirut,  Syria,  where  he  will  teach  for  a 
year  in  the  American  University.  Fol- 
lowing that,  they  will  settle  in  their  home 
in  Framingham  Center,  Mass.  His  home 
in  Oberlin  has  been  bought  by  the  new 
Dean  of  the  College,  Carl  Wittke. 


DR.  S.  E.  MILLER  DEAD 

Dr.  Seth  E.  Millers,  leading  physician 
of  Oberlin  and  Lorain  county,  died  in 
Allen  Hospital,  June  10.  He  had  been 
taken  to  the  hospital  the  previous  Satur- 
day for  treatment,  and  Thursday  his 
heart  failed.  Dr.  Miller  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Kipton  and  was  lo- 
cated in  Lorain  for  some  time.  He  came 
to  Oberlin  in  1912.  He  leaves  a wife 
and  two  children,  one  son,  and  one 
daughter. 


Dean  Nash 
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Three  Receive 
Honorary  Degrees 

LEONARD  V.  KOSS 
By 

PROFESSOR  GOVE 

Mr.  President: 

It  is  my  happy  privilege  to  present  to 
you  a distinguished  son  of  Oberlin  of 
the  Class  of  1907. 

As  an  investigator  and  statistician  he 
has  brought  together  and  made  meaning- 
ful vast  amounts  of  material  relating  to 
present  practice  in  educational  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  As  a member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Survey  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Cleveland,  as  Director  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  Secondary  Education  in  California, 
and  as  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Survey  of  Secondary  Education,  he  has 
deserved  and  has  received  national  recog- 
nition. 

As  the  author  of  many  books,  he  has 
made  available  to  others  the  results  of 
his  research  and  has  inspired  his  col- 
leagues in  the  task  of  planning  an  edu- 
cational system  adequate  for  present 
social  needs. 

As  a lecturer  at  national,  regional,  and 
state  educational  conventions,  and  as 
special  lecturer  at  numerous  colleges  and 
universities,  he  has  rendered  exceptional 
service  in  the  cause  of  education. 

As  a teacher,  a grasp  of  facts,  coupled 
with  a matured  philosophy  of  socio-civic 
relationships  and  an  enthusiasm  for  a 
cause  in  which  he  believes,  has  enabled 
him  to  extend  his  influence  through  the 
work  of  scores  of  students  who  have 
gone  from  his  classes  to  places  of  high 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  unusual 
pleasure  to  present  Leonard  V.  Koos, 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters. 

JUSTIN  W.  NIXON 
By 

DEAN  GRAHAM 

Mr.  President: 

In  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  the  nineteenth  century  is  marked 
as  one  of  great  missionary  endeavor  and 
accomplishment.  Not  since  the  first  years 
of  the  Christian  movement  has  so  much 
of  constructive  effort,  consecrated  wealth 
and  personal  service  been  put  into  the 
taking  of  the  “good  news”  to  "the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth”.  This  world 
movement  brought  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  into  fresh  and  vigorous  contact 
with  other  world  faiths  and  into  grips 
with  social  and  political  conditions  which 
vitally  affected  the  life  of  the  rapidly 
growing,  younger  churches.  From  all 
this  a new  sense  of  the  social  implica- 
tions of  the  Christian  Way  developed, 
and  a succession  of  prophets, — Bushnell, 


Gladden.  Rauschenbusch,  and  others  — 
made  it  clear  that  Chirst  must  “be  Lord 
of  all  if  he  is  to  be  Lord  at  all'’. 

Mr.  President,  he  whom  I now  pre- 
sent to  you  is  a worthy  member  of  this 
school  of  the  prophets.  Trained  in  Deni- 
son University,  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Columbia,  he  has  made  a splendid  record 
as  author,  educator,  and  clergyman.  He 
began  his  active  ministry  in  Minneapolis. 
After  eight  years  in  a successful  pas- 
torate there,  he  returned  to  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  to  be  associated 
with  and  then  to  succeed  Walter  Rausch- 
enbusch. In  1924  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
through  these  years  he  has  carried  for- 
ward the  liberal  tradition  of  that  church, 
distinguished  as  it  has  always  been  for  its 
missionary  enthusiasm  and  its  social  pas- 
sion. His  ministry  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  that  church.  He  has  given  of 
his  strength  and  talent  to  the  social 
agencies  of  his  home  city,  to  the  Stu- 
dent Christian  Movement,  to  the  National 
Councils  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
to  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  to 
the  Modern  Missions  Movement  and  to 
organizations  promoting  world  peace. 
Now,  after  thirteen  years,  he  returns  to 
the  Faculty  of  Colgate  Rochester  Sem- 
inary as  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Christian  Ethics,  to  continue  with  trench- 
ant pen,  incisive  speech,  skill  in  per- 
suasive teaching  and  tireless  friendly  ef- 
fort the  service  of  a world  Christianity 
which  shall  be  as  powerful  in  recreating 
the  environment  of  life  as  it  is  in  making 
complete  the  individual  life.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I have  the  honor  to  present  Justin 
Wroe  Nixon  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

JOHN  GILBERT  WINANT 
By 

PROFESSOR  FENN 

Mr.  President:  I have  the  honor  to 
present  John  Gilbert  Winant  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  Oberlin  College  would  ratify, 
now,  the  faith  of  its  student  body  in  mock 
convention  assembled  when  lie  received 
the  nomination  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

He  represents  for  us,  better  than  any 
other  man  we  know  in  political  life,  our 
conception  of  the  great  public  servant. 
Selfless  and  unceasing  leadership  in  be- 
half of  the  social  welfare  has  marked 
him  always. 

He  chose  a political  career  in  order  to 
establish  himself  effectively  in  the  work 
which  has  absorbed  him.  lie  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  war.  He  enlisted  im- 
mediately, and,  characteristically,  as  a 
private.  Ultimately  he  received  his  tlis- 


chai  ge  as  a captain  in  the  Aviation 
Service. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  he  came  back 
to  his  people.  They  have  given  him  ex- 
traordinary proofs  of  their  confidence. 
Early  in  his  career  he  served  in  both 
houses  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was 
the  youngest  Governor  in  the  nation  when 
he  was  elected  to  his  first  term.  He  was 
the  first  Governor  to  win  reelection  since 
1879.  Up  to  the  time  he  left  that  office, 
no  other  Governor,  in  more  than  a cen- 
tury, had  served  as  many  years  as  he. 
The  distinguished  position  which  his 
State  holds  in  the  field  of  social  and 
labor  legislation  is  due  chiefly  to  him. 

The  leadership  which  he  has  exerted 
within  the  party  he  has  carried  also  out- 
side the  party  in  the  name  of  the  public 
welfare.  He  has  always  held,  and  holds 
now,  high  executive  office  in  a number 
of  private  associations  devoted  to  the  care 
of  humble  people. 

At  the  invitation  of  President  Roose- 
velt he  resigned  as  Assistant  Director  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva 
in  order  to  set  up  the  administration  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  He  became  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  That  task  finished,  he  resigned. 

He  has  never  permitted  his  political 
power  to  serve  a private  advantage.  Our 
young  men  and  women  are  calling  to  him 
as  their  leader  in  a field  where  we  would 
wish  them  to  follow  him. 

AKRON  WOMEN 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Akron 
met  on  April  10th  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Carl  Richards. 

The  main  business  of  the  day  was  the 
announcement  of  officers  for  the  next 
year : 

President,  Mrs.  Charles  Fluke;  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Derr;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Faunce  ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Martha  Brooker. 

Mrs.  Hal  Snook  and  Mrs.  William 
Webster  delighted  the  audience  with  a 
piano  duet,  Haydn's  Symphony  Number 
Seven. 

The  speaker  was  Miss  Marian  King, 
librarian  of  Stow,  Ohio.  Miss  King  re- 
viewed briefly  a considerable  number  of 
recent  books  by  Oberlin  alumni  and  fac- 
ulty members.  The  college  library  may 
shortly  be  deluged  with  requests  for  these 
books,  for  Miss  King  made  them  most 
attractive. 

After  the  meeting  tea  was  served. 

On  May  8th  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Clubs  of  Akron  and  Cleveland  held  a 
joint  meeting  at  the  Cleveland  Club. 
Guests  at  the  luncheon  were  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Van  Fossan,  Resident  Alumni  Sec- 
retar)',  and  Mrs.  Carroll  K.  Shaw,  wife 
of  the  new  General  Alumni  Secretary. 
After  luncheon  there  was  a conducted 
tour  of  the  May  Show  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  arranged  by  the  Cleve- 
land group  as  a courtesy  to  their  Akron 
visitors. 

The  joint  meeting  proved  so  enjoyable 
that  the  Cleveland  club  has  promised  to 
come  to  Akron  for  another  such  affair 
next  year. 


TtMz  Commencement  Tageant 


The  Senior  girls  sing  out  in  the  Daisy 
Chain  Exercises  ....  The  Men's  Din- 
ner again  crowded  the  Oberlin  Inn  and 
the  weather  man  was  not  kind. 


"Old"  grads  wait  their  turn  at 
bat  in  the  Varsity-Alumni  ball 
game. 


The  Alumni  Luncheon  was  a 
great  success.  Even  the  food 
was  good. 


Baccalaureate  Speaker  Calkins  and 
President  Wilkins  march  R.  T 

^il'er'  ,Jr • '9'  receives  the  Alumni 
Medal  from  President  Andrews 
Honorary  Degree  Receivers  Koos  '07 
Nixon  and  Winant,  President  Wilkins' 
Commencement  Speaker  Robert  Frost 
and  Honorary  Marshall  Fauver  '97. 


Seniors  and  friends  crowd  around 
Norvo's  orchestra  to  hear  Mildred 
"Rocking  Chair"  Bailey  sing — at  the 
Senior  Prom  ....  1917  has  the  best 
reunion  ever  with  more  than  150  real 
and  adopted  alumni  returning. 
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1922  alumni 
must  be  wait- 
ing until  their 
25th  because  a 
very  small 
number  came 
back. 


Class  of  27  could  only  collect 
about  half  of  their  returning  mem- 
bers for  the  picture  ....  The  French 
House  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary 
with  Sunday  night  supper  . . . Larry 
Gill  wields  the  baton  for  the  Alumni 
Dance. 


"Rec  Hall"  has  new  murals  on  the 
south  wall.  Students  of  the  Art  De- 
partment are  shown  painting  Instruc- 
tor Brown's  designs.  "Bill"  is  the  one 
in  the  striped  shirt. 


THE  PEACE  INSTITUTE  fol- 
lowed on  the  heels  of  Com- 
mencement. . Representatives 
of  ten  colleges  have  been 
studying  for  two  weeks  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor 
Jaszi,  Laurence  Duggan  and 
Raymond  Buell,  pictured  here 
with  the  President. 


The  lovely  music  of  the  A 
Cappella  Choir  is  long 
remembered  by  Com- 
mencement visitors. 


The  Commencement  Proces- 
sion from  the  Chapel  Tower. 
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FRENCH  HOUSE  REUNION 

With  the  centennial  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege celebrated  in  1933,  and  with  the  cen- 
tennial of  coeducation  and  the  entrance 
of  women  into  higher  education  a major 
event  of  this  coming  fall,  a tenth  of  a 
centennial  should  scarcely  merit  con- 
sideration. Yet  during  Commencement 
week  this  June  a tenth  of  a Centennial 
was  celebrated,  which  is  well  worth  re- 
counting. 

For  the  past  eighty-five  years,  or  since 
1852,  Oberlin  students  have  had  the  privi- 
lege, and  sometimes  have  even  been  re- 
quired, to  master  French.  But  it  is  only 
within  the  last  ten  years  that  students 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  their 
meals  in  a French  House.  In  honor  of 
the  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
ten  years  since  1927,  when  French  House 
was  first  established,  the  Oberlin  French 
Department  celebrated  the  tenth  birthday 
of  its  offspring  with  a “family  party”  on 
Sunday,  June  6. 

All  members  of  La  Maisoti  Francaise, 
numbering  285  men  and  women,  past  and 
present — with  their  families — were  in- 
vited to  the  party.  And  well  over  a third 
of  this  group  were  present.  Many  re- 
grets from  the  others  were  received. 
Even  M.  George  Bonnet,  Ambassador 
from  France,  was  invited  to  be  present. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador,  an 
attache  wrote  as  follows : 

“The  very  useful  work  accomplished 
by  this  House  is  not  unknown  to  the 
Ambassador,  who  is  happy  to  send  you 
on  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary  his 
sincere  regards  and  best  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  Oberlin  College.  Appre- 
ciating this  work,  the  Ambassador 
would  have  been  happy  to  bring  a 
testimonial  of  the  interest  he  attaches 
to  it.  Unhappily,  the  circumstances  do 
not  permit  it,  since  he  is  at  the  moment 
in  California.” 

La  Maison  started  very  modestly  in  old 
Royce  House,  and  from  these  meager 
beginnings  it  has  now  grown  so  that  it 
houses  twenty  girls  and  accommodates 
an  equal  number  of  men  students  in  its 
dining  hall.  To  assist  in  the  furthering 
of  the  French  culture  and  language, 
Madame  Lahaurrine  Johnson,  a native  of 
Cannes,  France,  was  selected  to  guide  the 
house  when  it  was  organized.  She  has 
been  in  Oberlin  since  that  time  and  has 
had  a stream  of  native  French  girls  who 
have  come  as  exchange  students  to  assist 
her. 

The  practice  of  speaking  French  at 
meals  may  not  be  a common  practice  at 
Oberlin,  but  certainly  coeducational  din- 
ing is  the  standard  pattern.  The  tradi- 
tion of  coeducational  dining  dates  back 
to  the  founding  of  Oberlin.  And  it  is 
interesting  that  the  college  received  its 
name  from  the  Alsation  pastor-philan- 
thropist, John  Frederik  Oberlin. 


D E R THE  EL 


1937-38  ARTISTS 

Speaking  of  dining  leads  us  to  think 
of  another  feast  which  men  and  women 
at  Oberlin  will  enjoy  next  year.  This 
is  the  feast  of  music — the  announcement 
of  the  Artist  Recital  Series  for  next  year. 
As  usual  there  will  be  three  concerts  by 
the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  two 
of  them  to  be  conducted  by  Artur  Rod- 
zinski,  who  has  been  guest  conductor  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
this  year.  The  third  concert  here  will  be 
conducted  by  Carlos  Chavez,  a Mexican, 
who  has  been  guest  conductor  with 
several  orchestras  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  Cleveland  and  New  York 
orchestras. 

Georges  Enesco,  who  appeared  as  con- 
ductor in  one  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
concerts  here  this  year,  will  return  as 
one  of  the  soloists  in  next  year’s  series, 
when  he  will  give  a violin  recital.  It  is 
rumored  that  he  may  lead  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  Orchestra  in  one  of  its 
concerts. 

Other  individual  artists  scheduled  to 
appear  are : Lawrence  Tibbett,  Metro- 
politan baritone ; Lotte  Lehman,  great 
singer  of  German  Lieder ; Walter  Giese- 
king,  world-renowned  concert  pianist ; 
Robert  Casadesus,  pianist,  who  made  his 
debut  under  Toscanini  two  years  ago; 
Caspar  Cassado,  Spanish  ’cellist,  who 
made  his  successful  debut  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  only  this  past  sea- 
son ; and  the  New  English  Singers,  a 
sextet  of  madrigal  singers  who  will  per- 
form music  of  England's  Elizabethan 
period. 

Looking  backward  for  a moment,  we 
recall  the  outstanding  concert  of  the  past 
month  when  the  Musical  Union  and  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  combined  to  pre- 
sent Brahms’  “Song  of  Destiny”  and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  “New  Life.”  The  latter 
is  based  on  a poem  by  Dante,  and  pro- 
gram notes  for  it  were  written  by  Presi- 
dent Wilkins.  The  excellent  performance 
of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  and  the  dra- 
matic qualities  of  the  music  itself  made 
it  a thrilling  experience  for  the  listeners, 
who  came  from  near  and  far  to  hear  it. 

Another  musical  headline  event  of  the 
month  was  the  state  high  school  solo  and 
ensemble  contests,  which  were  held  in  the 
Conservatory.  George  Wain,  professor 
of  woodwind  and  ensemble,  was  general 
chairman  of  the  contests,  which  were  held 
on  May  8.  Winning  soloists  and  en- 
sembles went  to  Columbus  to  compete  in 
the  national  trials. 

A.  S.  U.  ACTIVE 

As  proof  that  at  least  some  of  the 
student  body  is  alive  to  campus  problems, 
consider  the  recent  survey  made  by  the 
American  Student  Union.  “Kicks"  of  all 
kinds  were  collected,  authorities  con- 
sulted, and  results  published  in  an  effort 


Editor, 

Allen  Bailey  '36 


to  reconcile  questions  concerning  co-ed 
and  non-co-ed  dining  halls,  the  cut  sys- 
tem, relative  costs  of  housing  for  men 
and  women,  etc.;  to  ascertain  student 
opinion  on  various  future  issues;  and  to 
rouse  interest  in  wrongs  to  be  righted. 
One  conclusion  concerning  housing  was 
that,  although  women  pay  higher  rent 
than  men,  on  the  whole  men’s  accommo- 
dations are  not  as  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Noah  and  the  Quadrangle.  The 
fact  that  women  do  not  have  the  same 
laundry  service  as  men  was  considered 
somewhat  unfair.  The  present  system  of 
guest  housing  fees  was  questioned.  With 
a new  women’s  gymnasium  a certainty 
within  a year  or  so,  a large  affirmative 
vote  was  secured  to  the  proposed  use  of 
the  old  women’s  gym  for  recreation  pur- 
poses and  for  offices  for  student  organ- 
izations . . . The  A.  S.  U.  held  an  elec- 
tion during  the  past  month,  and  chose 
Paul  MacEachron  for  president. 

Other  elections  of  the  month  included 
that  of  the  Public  Affairs  Society,  in 
which  a candidate,  James  Lindsay,  who 
nominated  himself  after  a heated  con- 
troversy over  the  inactivity  of  the  or- 
ganization during  the  past  year,  was 
elected  president.  The  Review  printed 
letters  of  nomination  and  second  signed 
by  prominent  campus  figures,  after  the 
Society  had  closed  its  nominations.  An- 
other officer  elected  was  secretary,  Fran- 
ces Anne  Harvey. 

Two  Oberlin  students,  Elbert  Sisson 
and  Herbert  Weinberg,  were  elected  to 
Delta  Sigma  Rho,  national  honorary  de- 
bating society.  Both  are  active  members 
of  the  Forensic  Union  here,  which  re- 
cently elected  Sisson  president  for  next 
year.  Sisson  had  resigned  from  his  post 
of  Organizations  Council  chairman,  an 
office  newly-created  by  constitutional 
amendment  this  year,  and  was  replaced 
by  William  Porter,  appointed  by  the 
Student  Council  until  an  election  could 
be  held  next  fall. 


1937  (Not  '38)  HI  O HI 

The  long-awaited  day,  when  the  Hi  O 
Hi  (note  no  dashes  now)  came  out, 
finally  arrived.  Although  this  year’s  an- 
nual may  not  be  a pace-maker,  it  has 
some  features  which  are  better  than  pre- 
vious years.  Outstanding  is  the  list  of 
names  and  home  addresses  of  all  faculty, 
students  and  matrons  in  the  back  of  the 
book.  Class  pictures  are  in  the  third 
rather  than  the  first  section  of  the  book, 
and  arc  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  first  section  is  entitled  “We  Do 
Things,”  and  includes  all  activities  from 
the  Mock  Convention  to  the  Mummers’ 
Club ; the  second  is  given  over  to  house 
pictures,  which  are  taken  in  informal 
groups  in  dormitory  rooms. 

Please  turn  the  page 
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Another  publication,  the  Review,  has 
kept  well  apace  of  the  times.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  United  Press  wire  accounts 
of  the  Hindenburg  crash,  it  carried  a 
first-hand  account  by  Tom  Boardman,  a 
sophomore  in  the  college,  who  piloted  an 
interested  party  from  Cleveland  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Boardman,  who 
is  managing  editor  of  the  Tuesday  issue 
of  Review  flew  back  the  following  morn- 
ing in  time  to  write  his  article  for  the 
May  7th  number. 

NEW  MURALS  IN  "REC" 

Rec’  Hall  was  newly  decorated  just 
before  the  Commencement  week  dances — 
the  Alumni  dance  on  June  7 and  the 
Senior  Prom  the  next  evening.  Across 
from  the  history  of  recreation  murals, 
which  cover  the  north  wall,  William  H. 
Brown,  art  instructor,  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  his  advanced  classes,  has  depicted 
various  campus  buildings  in  their  “na- 
tural” background : e.  g.,  Peters  Hall  set 
in  rugged  mountains,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  in  a Venetian  setting. 

PROMS 

With  this  new  setting,  and  with  the 
ingenuous  decorations  of  Libby  Rusling 
and  George  Gantz,  social  chairman,  the 
Senior  Prom  was  pronounced  “one  of  the 
best.”  Red  Norvo,  Mildred  Bailey  and 
their  orchestra  furnished  music  from  un- 
der a canopy  of  the  class  colors,  blue  and 
yellow.  In  front  of  a bubbling  fountain 
was  the  floral  inscription  '37  in  a tempor- 
ary rock  graden  before  a bank  of  green 
grass. 

Scarcely  less  unusual  was  the  large  ball 
of  red  and  yellow  roses  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  Art  Building  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Junior  Prom,  May  15th, 
which  featured  also  streamers  in  class 
colors,  red  and  gray,  and  music  by  Mai 
Hallett  and  his  band.  Social  chairmen 
Barbara  Willits  and  Reece  Lewis  were 
responsible  for  the  Prom. 

Possibly  some  alumni  would  not  have 
been  so  surprised  as  student  Review  read- 
ers were  on  May  11  by  the  headline: 
LOVE  ALTERS'EXAM  TIMES.  Some 
were  chagrined,  although  none  were  dis- 
appointed to  discover  that  Dean  Love  had 
provided  for  a free  day,  or  “day  of 
prayer,”  as  it  is  popularly  called,  before 
examinations,  as  well  as  the  Memorial  day 
holiday,  which  this  year  came  during 
exams.  The  free  day  was  as  usual  since 
it  was  decided  that  Memorial  Day  usually 
comes  before  exams. 

WITH  THE  CLUBS 
Japan 

Oberlinitcs  in  the  Koto-Osaka-Kobe 
district  of  Japan  enjoyed  seeing  and 
hearing  Dr.  Florence  Fitch  ’97  when  she 
stopped  for  a few  days  in  that  region 
on  her  way  home  from  her  sabbatical 
year  in  India.  They  met  in  a “sukiyaki” 
restaurant,  in  Osaka,  where  both  shoes 
and  formality  were  left  at  the  door. 
Fourteen  people  set  around  stew-pans 
and  cooked  their  own  food,  while  Miss 


Fitch  gave  them  a glimpse  of  the  growth, 
hopes  and  problems  of  present-day  Ober- 
lin. 

Those  present  included  Edith  Curtis 
'10,  Mitsu  Takeuchi  Hara  '33,  Edith  Iius- 
ted  15,  Tazu  Yonezawa  Ii  '24,  Hidejiro 
Kato  29,  Portia  Mickey  '12,  Tomo  Mori 
Miyagawa  Cons.  ’22-’24,  Tsunetsugu 
Miyagawa  D.B.,  '23,  Ursul  Reeves  Moran 
T5,  Isaac  Yahei  Motomiya  T.  ’16-'17, 
Nakaji  D.B.,  34,  Mitoichi  Sadayasu  ’29, 
and  A i j i Takeuchi  '28. 

Buffalo 

The  Buffalo  chapter  of  Oberlin  alumni 
held  its  annual  bridge  party  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  scholarship  fun,  Saturday  even- 
ing April  24th  at  Norton  Hall,  University 
of  Buffalo  campus.  The  party  was  very 
successful  with  a large  attendance. 

The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Jones  T3,  Pres.,  Mrs. 
Harry  Bliss  Jr.,  the  Misses  Alberta  Heiss 
'34,  Dorothy  Rainer  '33,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Ferguson  '06,  Mrs.  William  A.  Abberger 
T6  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bayer  T2-T3. 

Oberlin  Women's  Club 
of  Chicago 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
met  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes  TO  and 
Miss  Helen  Dart  T2  Saturday  afternoon, 
May  eighth.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Hull  (Nina 
Belle  Smith  ’09)  graciously  consented  to 
preside  as  the  president  and  both  vice- 
presidents  were  unable  to  be  present.  The 
various  activities  of  the  club  were  re- 
ported, the  crowning  glory  being  the 
treasurer's  statement  of  having  received 
a total  of  $510,  including  the  receipts  of 
the  A Cappella  choir,  $24  of  which  re- 
mains as  a contribution  of  Mr.  Chris- 
tiansen to  the  scholarship  fund  of  the 
club.  A complete  scholarship  of  $250 
has  been  sent  to  Oberlin  and  $124 — to- 
gether with  future  contributions  which 
are  expected — will  be  sent  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Scholarship  League. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President — Mrs.  Evelina  Belden  Paul- 
son '09. 

First  vice-president — Mrs.  Charlotte 
Payne  Scgur  '26. 

Second  vice-president — Charlotte  Steb- 
bins  '22. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Dorothy  Gassaway 
Corey  '25. 

Recording  secretary — Edith  Swern  '34. 

Corresponding  secretary — Mrs.  Laura 
S.  Price  '93. 

Delegates  to  the  Chicago  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations — Mrs.  Flora 
Beirce  Dee  '93,  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Milli- 
kan '93. 

Delegate  to  the  Children's  Scholarship 
League — Mrs.  Lulu  Brooks  Kersey,  Ex 
’06;  alternate,  Mrs.  Frances  Church  Van 
Pelt  ’23. 

Councillor  to  the  Oberlin  Alumni  As- 
sociation, Mrs.  Nina  Belle  Smith  Hull 
'09. 

Honolulu 

On  April  14,  1937,  fifty  or  more 
Alumni  gathered  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  G.  Livingston  '04, 


Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
The  meeting  honored  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Al- 
fred P.  Lothrop,  who  are  visiting  in 
Hawaii  for  several  months;  Rear  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  Oren  Murfin  (Anna 
Williams);  and  Prof.  Florence  Fitch, 
who  was  on  her  way  from  the  Orient. 

A lovely  musical  program  opened  the 
meeting.  Those  who  participated  were 
Willard1  Warch  031,  ’cellist;  Katharine 
Forbes  Norwood  C’34,  pianist;  Jean 
Livingston  '35,  soprano;  Helene  Gosling 
C’34,  pianist;  and  Mariette  Simpson  C’33, 
violinist.  R.  Kenneth  Holt  C’31  accom- 
panied Mr.  Warch  and  Miss  Livingston; 
and  Helene  Gosling  accompanied  Miss 
Simpson. 

Prof.  Lothrop  gave  a brief  but  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  Oberlin  of  today- 
changes  recently  made  and  those  to  come. 

A short  business  meeting  followed  this 
program,  presided  over  by  Kenneth  Holt. 
The  following  were  elected  officers  for 
the  coming  year : President,  Helene  Gos- 
ling; Vice-president,  Ralph  Ormsby  ’31; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Ronald  Q. 
Smith  T4-T8  (Clara  D.  Ingalls)  ; Ad- 
visers, Helen  C.  Cunningham  C’31,  Inez 
Fisher  Prescott  ’30,  and  Kenneth  Holt 
C’31. 

Pittsburgh 

The  spirit  of  the  centenary  being  ob- 
served on  the  campus  at  Oberlin  is  re- 
flected in  the  selection  of  a woman  to  lead 
the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  alumni  for  the 
coming  year.  Mrs.  William  D.  Lillich 
’23  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  group  for  the  year  1937-38 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  bridge  party 
held  May  14,  1937  at  the  College  Club. 
Her  biggest  aim  next  year  will  be  to 
initiate  and  interest  recent  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates in  or  near  Pittsburgh  in  the  activi- 
ties of  their  association. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  business 
meeting  was  the  announcement  of  $100 
for  1937-38  to  Emily  Foresman.  Her 
grandmother  (Emily  Christy  ’81)  and 
her  mother  were  both  present  for  the 
evening. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Geegan  told  of  her  after- 
noon at  Edward  Everett  Horton's  in 
Hollywood  for  the  Oberlin  tea  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Eight  tables  of  happy  bridge  players 
spent  the  balance  of  the  evening  over 
cards  and  conversation.  This  meeting 
concluded  the  1936-37  program  of  events 
and  found  them  with  a balance  in  their 
treasury. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President — Mrs.  W.  D.  Lillich  (Mar- 
garet Brooks  ’23). 

Vice-president — Carl  Helms  '36. 

Treasurer — George  Dougall  '28. 

Social  Chairman — Sylvia  Geegan  ’29. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  L.  O.  Chid- 
ester  (Dorothy  Macplierson  ’28). 

Corresponding  Secretary — Adele  Brown 
'34. 

Alumni  Counselor — Mrs.  1..  E.  Frost 
(Ruth  Andcregg  T3). 

Selective  Admissions  Chairman  — 
Charles  Adams  II  ’21. 
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Commencement  Briefs 


The  many  activities  of  Commencement 
Week  started  with  a swing  and  ended  on 
the  same  rhythm.  In  other  words  the 
Golf  Tournament  began  bright  and  early 
on  Saturday  morning  and  Red  Norvo  and 
his  swing  band  stopped  their  playing  at 
one  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 

George  Deal  '36,  captain  of  the  varsity 
golf  team  in  his  senior  year,  was  low 
medalist  and  won  the  President’s  Trophy. 
Extreme  youth  did  not  triumph  complete- 
ly, however,  because  John  Landis  ’20 
turned  in  the  same  card  but  was  ineligible 
for  the  trophy  because  of  his  previous 
winnings.  The  Senior  Medalist  and  win- 
ner of  the  cup  given  by  Joe  Meriam  was 
C.  W.  Peirce  ’00  with  a score  of  88. 
E.  A.  Miller  ’89  again  proved  his  prowess 
but  was  unable  to  capitalize  on  it  for  the 
same  reason.  His  score  was  81.  Other 
winners  were:  A.  E.  Landis  ’36,  (handi- 
cap) ; L.  W.  Burneson  T9  (most  pars — 
15)  ; W.  L.  Woodworth  ’28  (most  birdies 
— 2)  ; J.  C.  Boyers  '07  (lowest  number 
of  putts)  ; D.  J.  Ludwig  ’35  (blind  par 
handicap  net)  and  H.  L.  Rogers  ’07 
(high  score). 

While  the  golfers  were  rounding  the 
last  nine  the  Alumni  Council  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Shipherd  Lounge.  The 
most  significant  steps  that  were  taken 
were  a motion  to  incorporate  the  Alumni 
Association  and  another  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  including  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Kindergarten  Training 
School  as  associate  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Lamba  Luncheon  at 
Oberlin  Inn  followed  and  at  two  o’clock 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  in 
Finney  Chapel  took  up  the  business  Qf 
the  Association.  The  high-light  of  that 
occasion  was,  of  course,  the  presentation 
of  the  Alumni  Medal  to  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr. 
of  the  Class  of  1891.  President  Wilkins 
gave  a short  address  of  welcome  in  which 
he  summarized  the  events  of  the  past 
year  and  told  of  the  procedure  used  to 
arrive  at  an  important  appointment  to  the 
Faculty.' 

The  Varsity- Alumni  Baseball  Game 
was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  base- 
ball seen  in  Oberlin  this  year.  As  is  not 
often  the  case,  the  Alumni  won  with  a 
score  of  5 to  3.  Particularly  brilliant 
was  the  pitching  of  Cecil  Burnett  ’26  who 
worked  the  entire  game,  struck  out  ten 
and  allowed  but  four  singles.  Dick 
Baetz  ’36,  Carl  Shollenberger  ’32,  Flory 
Adams  ’31,  Dean  Ruth  ’34,  Andy  Landis 
’36,  Don  Ludwig  ’35,  Ollie  Gerbitz  ’35, 
Harry  Wagstaff  ’25,  Herb  Nichols  ’ll! 
George  Vradenburg  TO,  Dick  Irwin  ’32 
were  among  the  alumni  participating. 

The  Men’s  Dinner  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Varsity  “O”  Club,  the  Wo- 
men’s Dinner  and  the  Literary  Society 
way  across  the  campus  at  five  and  at 


dinners  began  the  evening  and  the  rain 
finished  it.  The  Commencement  Concert 
of  the  Conservatory  in  Warner  Hall  oc- 
cupied the  early  part  of  the  evening,  at 
eight-thirty  the  lanterns  were  lighted  and 
everybody  was  getting  ready  for  the  sing- 
ing and  street  dance  that  was  to  follow. 
At  nine-fifteen  the  heavens  opened,  the 
wind  blew  and  the  lanterns  flickered, 
burned  and  cascaded  to  the  ground.  About 
thirty-five  hundred  lanterns  became  ashes 
or  sodden  heaps  of  paper  all  but  one — 
and  "believe  it  or  not,”  one  lone  lantern 
high  up  on  one  of  the  flagpole  ropes 
burned  steadily  through  the  downpour, 
never  flickering.  Mr.  Sherman  watched 
it  from  the  Chapel  and  when  the  storm 
was  over,  rescued  it,  found  the  bottom 
ring  only  slightly  loosened  and  the  candle 
completely  burned  out.  It  stands  as  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  first  such  disaster  in 
the  history  of  Illumination  Night  started 
in  1908.  Not  such  a disaster  as  the  papers 
would  lead  one  to  believe,  however. 
There  was  no  insurance  because  it  is 
impossible  to  get  it  but  the  total  damage 
was  not  much  over  one  hundred  dollars. 
Lanterns  are  cheap  when  bought  whole- 
sale. 

The  spectators  trooped  into  the  Chapel 
for  the  sing  and  then  to  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing to  dance  to  Adam  West’s  Orchestra. 

Sunday  morning  two  breakfasts  started 
off  the  day.  The  Shansi  Breakfast  with 
160  attending  and  the  Kindergarten 
Breakfast  with  about  seventy-five  guests 
were  both  reported  successful  events. 
The  Class  dinners  took  place  that  noon 
and  several  classes  went  to  the  lake  either 
that  afternoon  or  Monday  for  picnics. 
1917  had  the  largest  attendance  with  150 
at  their  class  dinner.  1912  reported  115, 
1927  had  80.  The  Golden  Anniversary 
won  the  prize  for  the  largest  percentage 
of  their  class  members  present.  1932  had 
a picnic  at  Lord  Cottage  instead  of  a 
formal  dinner.  1936  had  53  members 
back  for  a dinner  at  Oberlin  Inn  and 
voted  $90  for  the  Alumni  Lounge. 

The  Baccalaureate  procession  was  al- 
most drenched  but  escaped  serious  wet- 
ting. Reverend  Calkins’  fine  sermon  is 
given  elsewhere  in  the  magazine.  The 
President's  Reception,  the  Conservatory 
Supper  and  the  concert  by  the  Orchestra 
and  the  A Cappella  Choir  filled  the 
evening. 

On  Monday  alumni  crowded  into  Pro- 
fessor Jaszi’s  lecture  room  at  nine-thirty 
to  hear  the  “Moral  Issues  of  Dictator- 
ships ’,  climbed  the  stairs  in  Peters  to 
hear  Professor  Howe  on  “Reproduction 
of  Sound  and  Music,”  adjourned  for 
luncheon  and  came  back  to  hear  Pro- 
fessor Ben  Lewis  on  “A  New  Dealer  in 
Old  England”  and  Professor  Mack  on 
"What  Place  Poetry  in  a World  of 
Science  ( 1 he  Daisy  Chain  wound  its 


eight-thirty  the  Reunion  Glee  Clubs  with 
Edna  Bowles  '27  gave  one  of  the  best 
concerts  in  their  history.  The  Alumni 
Dance  in  the  Men’s  Building  with  Larry 
Gill  and  his  Orchestra  playing  their  last 
engagement  kept  the  alumni  up  until  one- 
thirty. 

The  finale  to  all  this  activity  and  inci- 
dentally to  four  years  of  student  en- 
deavor came,  of  course,  on  Tuesday 
morning.  It  was  cool  and  bright  so  that 
the  seniors  did  not  have  to  swelter  under 
their  gowns.  288  of  them  marched  up 
for  their  degrees  after  Robert  Frost,  the 
Commencement  Speaker  had  talked  in- 
formally for  less  than  a half  hour. 

The  Alumni  Luncheon  in  Warner  Gym 
served  to  welcome  these  new  alumni  into 
the  fold.  President  Wilkins  presided ; 
President  Andrews  and  Mr.  Shaw  spoke ; 
Dick  Hack,  president  of  the  Class  of 
1937,  responded.  This  is  the  first  class 
to  inherit  numerals  since  the  Class  of  ’37 
was  the  first  class  to  graduate  from 
Oberlin. 

Mr.  Paul  Howland  spoke  for  the  fifty 
year  class  and  Dr.  Donald  King  for  the 
twenty-fifth.  Mr.  Henry  Haskell  de- 
scribed the  Coronation  and  the  newest 
alumnus,  Governor  Winant  spoke  briefly. 
Thus  ended  the  alumni  activities  as  the 
candles  in  Father  Shipherd’s  candlesticks 
were  blown  out. 

The  Senior  Prom  closed  the  festivities 
of  Commencement  and  the  next  day  a 
calm  had  settled  over  Oberlin  with  a sud- 
denness that  was  astounding.  We  had 
been  building  up  to  an  awful  let-down  ! 


NEW  YORK  WOMEN 
ELECT  OFFICERS 

About  forty  members  of  the  Oberlin 
Women's  Club  of  New  York  met  for 
luncheon  at  the  Women’s  University  Club 
on  Saturday,  May  22nd.  Miss  Elmina 
Lucke,  T2,  of  the  Lincoln  School,  spoke 
on  her  recent  travels  through  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia,  studying  the 
schools  and  the  education  of  the  young 
people.  She  showed  in  a most  interest- 
ing way,  how  the  different  types  of  train- 
ing may  influence  the  thought  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  people  who  will  mould  the 
international  relationships  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Lelah  Harris  Nesbitt,  T6,  re- 
ported that  $175  had  been  raised  for  a 
scholarship  fund  by  the  alumnae  of  New 
Jersey,  at  a bridge  party  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mosher  Capron,  ’06. 

Miss  Mabel  Eldred,  ’09,  chairman  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  presented  the 
following  slate  of  officers,  who  were 
voted  into  office  upon  the  motion  of  Mrs. 
Seabury  Mastick,  92 : President : Bea- 
trice Doerschuk,  ’06;  Vice  President: 
Mrs.  Lelah  Nesbitt;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary: Mrs.  Alice  Andrews,  ’21;  Re- 
cording Secretary:  Miss  Dorothy  Cook, 
’25;  Treasurer:  Miss  Ethel  Mugge,  ’25. 
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AMONG  THE  ALUMNI 


Class  of  1872 

Mrs.  Sarah  Gill  Carter  '68-70,  died 
May  20th  at  her  home  in  Oberlin.  Mrs. 
Carter  was  born  in  Henrietta.  Later  her 
parents  made  their  home  on  a farm  in 
the  northwest  part  of  Pittsfield.  After 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Carter,  a prominent 
Pittsfield  farmer,  they  resided  on  their 
farm  until  1888  when  they  moved  to 
Oberlin. 

A Civil  War  widow,  Mrs.  Carter  was 
enrolled  among  the  earliest  members  of 
the  Henry  Lincoln  Post,  Woman's  Re- 
lief Corp.  She  was  the  mother  of  five 
children,  of  whom  two  survive  her. 
Among  other  relatives  she  leaves  five 
grandchildren. 

Class  of  1873 

Ella  Warren  Harrison  died  April  16, 
1937  in  Princeton,  111.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Towle,  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1913. 

Class  of  187 5 

Ellen  Brickctt  Prescott  died  May  15  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter  in  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass. 

Class  of  1877 

Mrs.  Florence  Gage  Balcomb  73-76, 
died  at  her  home  in  Oberlin,  May  8,  at 
the  age  of  79.  She  was  married  in  1878, 
and  after  several  years  spent  at  Carlisle 
and  North  Ridgeville,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bal- 
comb  moved  to  New  Oberlin  to  engage 
in  farming.  In  1914,  a year  following 
the  death  of  Mr.  Balcomb,  Mrs.  Bal- 
comb  came  to  Oberlin  to  make  her  home. 
Surviving  are  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Class  of  1878 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Walter  was  killed  De- 
cember 10,  1936,  as  she  was  walking  to 
the  home  of  a sister-in-law  in  her  home 
town.  She  walked  into  the  path  of  a 
truck,  and  died  while  she  was  being  taken 
to  the  hospital.  She  had  suffered  a frac- 
tured vertebra  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
and  a skull  laceration. 

After  her  graduation,  Mrs.  Walter  be- 
came prominent  for  her  works  in  charity 
and  church.  She  held  a leading  role  in 
the  activities  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Historical  Society,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  rosters  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star, 
the  Forget-Me-Not  Club,  the  Athenian 
Club,  and  the  board  of  the  Community 
House.  Surviving  her  are  one  son,  a 
daughter,  three  grandchildren,  and  one 
niece. 

Class  of  1882 

Mrs.  Lillian  J acqucs  Bradley,  wife  of 
the  well  known  Cleveland  pastor  and 
Oberlin  College  trustee,  Dr.  Bradley, 
died  May  16,  1937  at  Fairview  Park 
Hospital  after  an  illness  of  ten  days. 
She  would  have  been  eighty  years  old 
the  last  of  May. 


Mrs.  Dan  Bradley 


Mrs.  Bradley  was  born  in  Hudson, 
Mich.  She  taught  voice  in  the  Con- 
servatory for  several  years.  Married 
to  Dr.  Bradley  in  1883,  while  he  was  still 
a student  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
she  followed  him  in  his  career  from  1892 
when  he  received  his  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  from  Yankton  College  until  his 
retirement  on  May  10. 

Although  she  was  primarily  interested 
in  Church  work  and  was  president  of  the 
Ohio  Women’s  Missionary  Union,  Mrs. 
Bradley  did  not  confine  her  activities  en- 
tirely to  the  church.  In  1892  she  was 
chairman  of  the  women’s  promotion  com- 
mittee in  the  peace  meeting  held  that 
year. 

Class  of  1884 

Sidney  M.  Haskell,  California  newspa- 
per publisher,  died  June  8 at  the  age  of 
76.  Mr.  Haskell  went  to  California  47 
years  ago  and  published  the  Pomona 
Weekly  Progress,  which  he  later  con- 
verted into  a daily  newspaper.  Later  he 
was  in  the  publishing  business  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  leaves  one  sister. 

Class  of  1886 

Almira  S.  Freeman  returned  to  her 
home  in  Everett,  Mass,  the  latter  part  of 
May  from  California  where  she  spent 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Lora  Sorter  Larash  has  moved 
from  Chicago  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio  where 
her  son-in-law  will  have  charge  of  a new 
Montgomery  Ward  store.  Mrs.  Larash's 
address  is  1139  17th  St. 

Class  of  1887 

Louisa  M.  Comstock,  daughter  of 
Walter  II.  Comstock,  is  a modern  short 
story  writer,  and  is  becoming  well  known 
throughout  the  country  where  she  has 
been  teaching  and  giving  lectures.  Miss 
Comstock  brings  to  modern  literature  the 
viewpoint  of  a professional  writer.  She 
has  taught  literature  and  journalism  in 
high  schools  and  in  college  and  is  the 
author  of  a special  course  in  adult  edu- 
cation. 


Class  of  1 890 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Kofoid,  zoologist  at  the 
University  of  California,  was  awarded 
an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  by  that  school. 
He  was  presented  by  Dr.  Samuel  J. 
Holmes.  "A  humane  scientist,  distin- 
guished alike  for  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  his  knowledge  of  zoology  and  its  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  medicine  and 
public  health;  an  effective  teacher  who 
embodies  eminence  in  the  world  of  science 
and  devotion  to  the  spiritual  life;  one 
who  places  scientific  knowledge  at  the 
service  of  mankind.” 

Dr.  Kofoid  took  his  graduate  work  at 
Harvard,  receiving  his  master’s  degree  in 
1892,  and  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1894.  He 
holds  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
science,  granted  by  Oberlin  in  1915  and 
the  University  of  Wales  in  1920. 

In  1900  he  went  to  the  University  of 
California  as  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tology and  embryology,  was  an  associate 
professor  in  1904,  and  became  professor 
of  zoology  in  1910,  and  head  of  that  de- 
partment. He  held  these  titles  when  he 
retired  July,  1936,  and  became  professor 
emeritus  of  zoology. 

Class  of  1893 

Florence  Snell,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
English  Literature,  Huguenot  University 
College,  Wellington,  S.  Africa,  repre- 
sented the  College  and  Huguenot  Semi- 
nary, both  daughters  of  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  the  University  of  S.  Africa,  at  the 
Centennial  of  Mount  Holyoke,  May  7th 
and  8th.  In  her  leisure  moments,  Miss 
Snell  is  reviewing  books  on  South  Africa 
for  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
Her  present  address  is  57  Crescent  St., 
Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Albert  S.  Hawkcs  has  moved 
from  Carlsbad,  Cal.  to  Bloomington,  Cal., 
where  he  will  have  charge  of  the  church. 

Class  of  1894 

Mrs.  Frank  N.  Williams  has  moved  to 
Chicago  where  she  lives  with  her  sister, 
Miss  Corinne  Rice  at  7861  South  Shore 
Drive. 

Class  of  1898 

Harriet  Schrader  has  retired  from  her 
position  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago 
and  will  make  her  home  at  Clifton,  111. 

Mary  Benedict  Albertson  was  married 
December  24,  1936  to  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Webster  of  M unroe,  N.  Y.  She  gave  up 
her  teaching  this  June.  Her  son,  J. 
Lester  Albertson,  announced  the  birth  of 
a son  on  February  3,  1937. 

Class  of  1901 

Eugene  Foster  ’97-'98,  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Church  Federation  of 
Indianapolis,  is  the  seventh  president  in 
the  twenty-five  years  of  the  Federation  s 
history.  Mr.  Foster  is  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Foundation,  a post  he  has 
held  since  1924.  He  is  nationally  known 
in  the  field  of  social  work  and  in  1930 
was  named  honorary  president  of  the 
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Indianapolis  Community  Fund. 

In  1913,  he  served  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  Lakeside  Hospital,  resigning 
that  post  to  go  to  Indianapolis  in  1916 
as  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Charity 
Organization.  One  of  his  chief  interests 
in  the  field  of  social  case  work  has  been 
the  study  and  treatment  of  the  transient 
problem. 

Class  of  190 3 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
Physics  Department  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment can  obtain  more  graduate  fel- 
lowships for  its  students  at  other  colleges 
than  it  has  worthy  students  to  recom- 
mend. "The  Department  of  Physics  has 
never  had  good  men  that  it  could  not 
place  in  assistantships  or  fellowships,  and 
none  of  the  physics  majors,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  been  unemployed  during  the 
depression.” 

At  a recent  national  convention  of  the 
American  Physical  Society,  five  of  Dr. 
Moore's  former  students  read  papers. 
Two  of  them  had  been  students  of  Dr. 
Moore  when  he  was  teaching  at  Oberlin. 
They  are  both  starred  in  "American  Men 
of  Science.” 

Katherine  Fairchild  Frost  was  married 
in  New  York  City,  November  25,  1936  to 
Scott  E.  Leslie.  Their  address  is  847  E. 
19th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1904 

Richard  T.  F.  Harding  has  taken  the 
place  of  Dale  Cox,  writer  of  the  column 
called  “The  Byproduct”  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Class  of  190 5 

Edward  Jones  of  Collinsville,  Okla.  has 
a son  who  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  this  year.  Quite 
an  honor  for  a 22-year  old. 

Albert  B.  Conkcy,  0 1 -’05,  vice  presi- 
dent and  sales  manager  of  the  Sheets 
Elevator  Company,  died  May  17  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Cleveland. 

Soon  after  leaving  Oberlin,  he  entered 
the  family  business,  G.  E.  Conkcy  Com- 
pany which  was  taken  over  by  the  Sheets 
firm  in  1919.  He  was  sales  manager,  be- 
coming a vice  president  and  director  in 
1929. 

Mr.  Conkey’s  hobbies  included  music, 
golf  and  bowling.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Acacia  Country  Club,  City  and  Cleve- 
land Advertising  Clubs.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  two  children,  two  brothers 
and  one  sister. 

Class  of  1907 

Dr . Harley  L.  Lute  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, will  be  one  of  the  speakers  of  the 
Institute  on  Current  Affairs  held  again 
this  summer  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Lutz,  formerly  special  adviser 
to  the  Washington  tax  investigating  com- 
mittee, will  discuss  finance. 

Class  of  1908 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  May  Festival 
in  Cincinnati,  held  May  7th,  was  marked 
by  one  of  the  most  rousing  ovations  ever 
witnessed  in  the  Cincinnati  Music  Hall. 
The  composition  was  “The  Ordering  of 


Moses”,  by  Dr.  Robert  Nathaniel  Dell. 
This  oratorio  received  its  world  premiere 
before  an  audience  that  rocked  the  Hall 
with  its  ovation. 

Dr.  Dett’s  composition  is  said  to  be  the 
most  important  contribution  to  music  yet 
made  by  a member  of  the  Negro  race. 

Dr.  Dctt  is  a well  known  composer,  and 
was  for  many  years  Director  of  Music 
at  Hampton  Institute,  and  in  1920  was 
awarded  the  Bowdoin  prize  at  Harvard 
for  his  essay,  "The  Emancipation  of 
Negro  Music”. 

Class  of  1909 

It:  the  January  number  of  “Over- 
tones”, a publication  issued  by  the  Cur- 
tis Institute  of  Music  of  Philadelphia, 
appears  an  article  by  Mrs.  John  Braun 
(Edith  Evans),  entitled,  “Memories  of 
Ernestine  Schumann  - Heink”.  Mrs. 
Braun  was  Schumann-Heink’s  accom- 
panist for  four  years.  The  article  gives 
a very  intimate  picture  of  the  great 
singer,  who  although  sixty  years  old  at 
that  time,  traveled  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand miles  a year. 

Class  of  1910 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Clegg  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son,  Robert  Ains- 
worth, April  18th. 

Class  of  1911 

Mrs.  Ada  Palmer  Weaver  is  doing  so- 
cial service  work  in  Chicago  in  connec- 
tion with  the  temporary  relief  shelters. 
Her  home  address  is  5610  Dorchester 
Ave. 

Class  of  1912 

Portia  Mickey  left  Japan  early  in 
April  to  finish  her  trip  around  the  world, 
after  spending  a year  teaching  in 
Doshisha  University,  Kyoto. 

Class  of  1913 

In  a paper  published  by  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association  in  Madison, 
Wis.  we  find  that  Claude  E.  Clarke  has 
just  completed  a year  as  president  of  the 
Association. 

A few  years  after  his  graduation,  Mr. 
Clarke  became  connected  with  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  in  Cleveland,  and  ever  since 
1919  has  served  as  senior  council  for  that 
organization.  It  was  through  this  con- 
nection that  he  first  became  interested  in 
the  problem  of  the  loan  shark. 

His  first  year  as  . president  of  CUNA 
has  been  one  of  steady  progress,  of  fine 
leadership  and  of  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment. 

Marjorie  Hamilton  is  teaching  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  Her  address  is  2842  Robin- 
wood  Ave. 

Class  of  1914 

Mrs.  Scott  P.  Hauser  soon  returns  to 
her  teaching  position  in  Chile  after  a 
short  stay  in  La  Grange,  111. 

Clarence  Swift  Gulick,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Luther  Gulick,  has  been  awarded 
one  of  the  five  White  Open  Scholarships 
given  bv  Swarthmore  College.  These 
scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  plan  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships. 
They  are  given  by  competition  to  the  can- 


didates ranking  highest  in  scholarship  and 
character,  and  carry  the  sum  of  $500  a 
year  throughout  the  entire  college  course. 
Clarence  was  one  of  the  three  highest 
in  his  class  of  100  in  the  Bronxville  High 
School. 

The  Brecksvillc  Garden  Club  was  con- 
ducted through  Chippewa  Camp,  a sum- 
mer camp  for  Cleveland  children  spon- 
sored by  Playhouse  Settlement,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Jclliffc.  During  the 
course  of  the  day,  they  all  went  to  the 
Harriet  Keeler  Memorial.  Miss  Keeler 
was  the  first  woman  trustee  of  Oberlin, 
serving  from  1915  to  1921. 

Class  of  1915 

President  Wilbur  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  announced  May  21  that  Karl 
M.  Coivdcry,  Assistant  Stanford  Regis- 
trar, would  also  become  Academic  Sec- 
retary in  June  on  the  retirement  of 
McDowell. 

Edith  J! listed  is  living  in  the  dormitory 
with  the  students  (Kobe  Women’s  Evan- 
gelistic School)  and  enjoying  it. 

The  American  Academy  of  Physical 
Education,  Chicago,  111.  has  voted  Ruth 
Houston  its  Honor  Award  on  her  very- 
excellent  study  "Recent  Trends  in  Physi- 
cal Education  Facilities  for  College 
Women”.  This  represents  the  highest 
commendation  the  Academy  can  make, 
and  Miss  Houston’s  is  only  the  second 
award  made.  Miss  Houston  received  her 
A.  M.  from  the  University  of  California 
in  1936. 

Class  of  1918 

The  College  Club  of  Cleveland  for  the 
next  two  years  will  have  as  president, 
Mrs.  U.  V.  Portmann,  who  succeeds  Mrs. 
John  Sheetz.  Mrs.  Portmann  is  also  first 
vice  president  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Class  of  1920 

A della  Maloney  Langill  is  on  a year's 
leave  of  absence  from  her  duties  as  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Kobe  College 
Corporation  in  Chicago,  to  teach  in  Kobe 
College. 

John  L.  Morns,  advertising  manager 
for  Fred  Harvey,  Inc.  and  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Griswold-Eshleman 
Company  of  Cleveland,  died  at  his  home 
in  Lake  Bluff,  111.,  May  15th,  after  a 
week’s  illness  of  pneumonia. 

After  graduation  from  Oberlin,  he 
taught  and  studied  at  the  Wharton  School 
of  Business  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Completing  his  study  at  Whar- 
ton, he  went  to  New  York  City  to  do 
research  work  for  the  Hoyt  Advertising 
Agency,  and  subsequently  was  transfer- 
red to  this  firm’s  Cleveland  office.  Early 
in  1923  he  became  associated  with  Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company,  where  he  was 
later  named  vice-president.  In  January, 
1934,  Mr.  Morris  became  associated  with 
the  Harvey  organization.  He  became  ad- 
vertising manager  and  buyer  of  candy-  and 
toys  for  the  entire  nation-wide  Fred 
Harvey  system,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  coming  executives  of  that  large 
organization. 

Mr.  Morris  was  married  to  Mis  s 
Eleanor  C.  DeGroff  ’21  in  1924,  who,  with 
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a son  and  two  daughters,  survive  him. 
He  is  also  survived  by  his  mother  and 
three  sisters. 

William  Grant  Still,  X’20,  made  mu- 
sical history  when  the  world  premiere  of 
his  "Lennox  Avenue”  was  presented  by 
Howard  Barlow,  CBS  director,  May  23rd 
over  the  Columbia  Chain.  Still’s  work 
was  the  first  of  a series  to  be  written  by 
six  American  composers.  What  Mr. 
Still  did  was  to  connect  a series  of  splen- 
did short  tone  poems  reflecting  life  in 
Harlem  with  the  voice  of  a commentator 
who  set  the  mood  for  each  portion  of  the 
music.  His  chief  contribution  to  radio 
music  is  the  inclusion  of  the  engineer, 
announcer  and  producer  in  his  work. 

Class  of  1921 

The  Graduate  School  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  conferred  a Doctor's 
degree  on  Josephine  E.  Roberts.  She  re- 
ceived her  Master's  from  Middlebury 
College.  Her  present  address  is  146  E. 
Pine  St.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Raymond  T.  Moyer  was  recently  in- 
vited by  the  China  International  Famine 
Relief  Commission  to  study  soil  condi- 
tions in  the  part  of  Shantung  province 
flooded  by  the  Yellow  River  during  1935, 
with  a view  to  making  recommendations 
for  their  improvement.  Subsequently,  at 
the  joint  invitation  of  the  provincial 
governments  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  remitted  British  boxer  indemnity 
funds,  he  travelled  through  the  north- 
western provinces  of  Suiyuan  and  Nin- 
ghsia,  to  make  a study  of  general  agricul- 
tural conditions  and  to  consult  regarding 
procedure  with  funds  granted  by  this 
Board  for  agricultural  improvement 
projects.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  trip,  and  one  which  also 
illustrates  the  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  communications  in  China,  was 
an  aeroplane  trip  over  the  Ordos  desert 
between  the  cities  of  Suiyuan  and  Nin- 
ghsia.  Below  the  aeroplane  could  be  seen 
the  old  caravan  trail  on  which  were  long 
camel  trains  that  take  more  than  twenty 
days  to  cover  the  same  distance  covered 
by  the  plane  in  two-and-a-half  hours. 

On  June  26  Corrine  Evans  was  mar- 
ried to  Frank  M.  Carl  of  Cleveland. 
The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  close 
friends  and  members  of  the  family. 

Class  of  1922 

The  young  son  of  Phillip  Frasier  was 
drowned  on  June  10. 

Class  of  1923 

The  Rev.  Donald  Webster  has  been 
given  a fellowship  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  Science  to  study 
Turkish  Reformation.  He  finished  this 
work  in  February  together  with  his 
thesis  for  his  M.A.  degree,  and  returned 
to  California,  where  his  wife,  Mabel 
Whaley  Webster,  ’24.  has  been  teaching 
in  the  Girls  Collegiate  School  in  Clare- 
mont. Dr.  Webster’s  book  on  the  'Turk- 
ish Reformation  will  be  finished  in  Jan- 
uary, 1938. 

Class  of  1924 

Helen  Hamilton  began  work  in  a new 
position  April  15  in  St.  Paul,  Minn,  on 


the  staff  of  Neighborhood  House,  a settle- 
ment house  in  a section  largely  Jewish 
and  Mexican,  on  the  Mississippi  levee. 
Her  special  job  is  to  build  up  a club  de- 
partment for  girls  of  the  teen  age.  She 
went  to  St.  Paul  from  a position  in  the 
social  service  department  of  a childrens’ 
institution  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  where  she 
spent  about  a year.  Prior  to  that,  since 
her  graduation,  she  had  done  Girl  Re- 
serve work  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Chi- 
cago and  Troy,  N.  Y.  Miss  Hamilton 
will  be  glad  to  see  any  Oberlin  alumni 
either  at  Neighborhood  House  or  at  her 
home,  229  E.  Indiana  Avc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Houck  of  Chicago 
were  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  E. 
Burgner  in  Oberlin  the  first  part  of  June. 

John  Gurney,  who  made  his  Metro- 
politan debut  Christmas  night  in  “The 
Bartered  Bride,”  sang  a major  role  in  the 
opera  “The  Man  Without  a Country,” 
recently  written  by  Walter  Damrosch. 
A performance  of  the  opera  was  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time  May  22nd  from 
the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  City. 

Class  of  192  5 

K.  Louise  Garber  is  doing  editorial 
work  on  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Chicago.  Her  home 
address  is  5728  Blackstone  Ave. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Youngs  ( Agnes 
IVells)  announce  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
Winifred  Elizabeth,  May  13,  1937.  Their 
other  children  are  boys,  Richard,  Arthur 
and  Allan.  The  baby  is  named  for  Aunt 
Winifred  Wells  ’28. 

Helen  Lehmann  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  Public  Health  Nursing  at 
Western  Reserve  for  the  coming  year. 

Erwin  N.  Griszvold,  trustee  of  Oberlin 
College  and  Professor  of  Law,  has  been 
asked  to  serve  as  a senior  consultant  in 
Harvard's  new  Graduate  School  of  Pub- 
lic Administration. 

Class  of  1927 

Mrs.  Grace  Bussing  Sheerer  received 
a Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Graduate  School 
of  Western  Reserve  University  this  year. 
She  received  her  A.M.  from  the  same 
University.  Her  address  is  6 Franklin 
Terrace,  Kent,  Ohio,  where  she  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Kent  State  University. 

Mrs.  Luis  II.  Sanford  (Grace  Krick) 
has  just  received  a Master  of  Sacred 
Music  degree  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

A sacred  composition  of  hers,  for  wo- 
men’s voices  with  violin  and  organ  ac- 
companiment, entitled  "The  Presentation,” 
was  performed  in  April  in  the  annual 
Senior  Composition  Recital  by  the  Evange- 
line Singers  of  which  she  is  a member  and 
to  whom  she  has  dedicated  her  number. 
These  seven  professional  singers  gave  it 
again  on  their  annual  spring  concert,  May 
25th  at  the  Centennial  Memorial  Temple 
in  New  York  City,  when  Mr.  Sanford 
and  Grace  were  also  featured,  playing  the 
Arcnoky  Suite  for  two  pianos. 

They  have  enjoyed  seeing  Vic  Oben- 
hdus,  Charles  Lee,  Lucille  Wetzel,  Bob 
Dobbins  and  many  other  Oberlinites  in 
New  York  City. 


Class  of  1928 

Frederic  B.  Dutton  has  just  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Chemistry  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Western  Reserve 
University.  His  address  is  106  E.  Bag- 
ley  St.,  Berea,  Ohio. 

Douglas  IV.  Campbell  has  been  award- 
ed one  of  the  four  Carnegie  scholarships 
for  study  at  the  Hague  Academy  of  In- 
ternational  Law  this  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Gerhardt  (Ar- 
linc  Horning)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Dorothy,  April  25,  1937  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Their  home  is  in  Crit- 
tenden, N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Wilder  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a second  son,  Frank 
Seymour,  May  28th.  They  are  living  in 
a cabin  of  their  own  in  the  mountains 
of  Virginia,  near  North  Holston,  and  are 
enjoying  every  minute  of  it 

George  Partridge  received  his  masters 
in  Chemistry  from  Oberlin  this  June. 
He  will  teach  this  coming  year  in  Con- 
necticut. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Council  held  in  Cleveland,  Louis 
Peirce  was  one  of  three  speakers  on  “Do 
Nations  Need  Colonies?”  The  discus- 
sion centered  around  the  present  colonial 
demands  of  Germany  and  their  justifica- 
tion, and  touched  briefly  upon  the  de- 
mands of  Italy  and  Japan. 

Class  of  1929 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tucker  (Sara 
Jones  ’28)  are  living  at  the  Plaisance 
Hotel,  1545  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago.  Dr. 
Tucker  is  working  at  the  University 
Clinic,  950  E.  59th  St.,  and  Mrs.  Tucker 
is  doing  graduate  work  in  the  department 
of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  connection  with  her  study, 
Mrs.  Tucker  has  recently  made  a trip  to 
Mexico. 

Jeanette  Moore  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Nurses  at  the  Genesee  Hospital  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  After  July  1st,  her  ad- 
dress will  be  The  Genesee  Hospital,  228 
Alexander  St. 

Ann  M.  Hoskin  was  married  March 
12th  to  Robert  William  Ehrich  of  New 
York  City  at  Beirut,  Syria. 

Jack  Wilson,  husband  of  Mary  Fificld 
Wilson,  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  branch  and  territory  for 
the  General  American  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Their  address  is  now  906  N. 
W.  42nd  St.,  Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Funkhouser 
(Mary  LeRoy,  '271  announce  the  birth 
of  a second  son,  Frederick  Albert.  June 
10,  1937. 

Class  of  1930 

The  Graduate  School  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  has  just  conferred  the 
Ph.D.  degree  upon  Myron  S.  Schaeffer 
for  work  done  in  music. 

Margaret  Hopkins  is  now  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Thiele.  Their  address  is  129  S.  Costello 
St.,  Santc  Fc.,  New  Mexico. 

Mary  Elisabeth  Strong  is  in  her  7th 
year  as  supervisor  of  music  at  Grand 
Ledge,  Mich.  At  a band  concert  given 
at  Olivet,  Mich.,  her  band,  although  it 
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came  from  the  smallest  school,  was  the 
largest  band  attending. 

Max  Chapman  was  married  to  Char- 
lotte David  on  June  19  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Max  will  be  an  instructor  in  phy- 
sical education  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  next  year  on  an  intramural 
basis.  Miss  David  has  been  working  in 
Sheppard’s  store  in  Boston.  In  1936  she 
taught  interpretive,  modern  and  ballroom 
dancing  at  Arlington,  near  Cambridge. 
She  had  her  own  group  of  dancers  and 
will  perhaps  continue  her  work  at  a later 
date. 

Or.  Wilbur  Flannery  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a Fellowship  in  Medicine  at 
the  Crile  Clinic  in  Cleveland.  His  ad- 
dress after  July  1 will  be  2019  hast 
115th  St. 

Elton  S.  Cook  is  still  research  chemist 
with  the  William  S.  Merrell  Company  in 
Cincinnati,  doing  work  in  synthetic  medi- 
cinals,  especially  local  anesthetics.  Some 
of  the  results  of  this  work  are  reported 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion and  in  two  papers  which  were  read 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.  Car. 

Class  of  1931 

Betty  Hill  is  at  home  at  1301  E.  60th 
St.,  Chicago  and  is  teaching  at  East 
Chicago,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Gladieux 
(Mary  Barry)  are  at  Association  House, 
2150  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  where  Mr. 
Gladieux  has  charge  of  Boys’  Work. 

Helen  "Jackie"  Cunningham,  teacher 
of  music  at  Kawananakoa  intermediate 
school,  Honolulu,  was  the  general  chair- 
man of  National  Music  Week  held  in 
Honolulu,  May  2 to  May  8.  Working 
with  her  as  general  committee  members 
were  Miss  Mariette  Simpson  ’33  and 
Helene  Gosling  ’34. 

Ernest  K.  Wakukawa,  English  editor 
of  the  Jitsugyo-no-Hawaii  and  instructor 
at  the  Japanese  High  School  in  Hono- 
lulu, was  married  to  Miss  Haruyo 
Hoshino,  December  19,  1936  in  Tokyo. 
The  bride  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Jissen  Women’s  College  of  Tokyo. 

E.  Sidney  Willis  has  announced  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Marjorie  Lovice 
Henningsen.  The  announcement  was 
made  at  a cocktail  party  given  by  Miss 
Henningsen’s  mother  in  Shanghai,  China, 
April  26th.  The  wedding  will  take  place 
in  late  summer  of  1938  in  the  United 
States.  Miss  Henningsen  comes  from 
Portland,  Ore.  but  has  spent  some  time 
in  Shanghai.  Sid  expects  to  be  back  in 
the  United  States  soon,  with  his  base  of 
operation  continuing  to  be  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

R.  E.  Wilcox,  father  of  Virginia  Wil- 
cox Vcrvloet,  died  at  his  home  in  Ober- 
lin  June  8 after  a long  illness.  He  had 
been  confined  to  his  home  for  several 
weeks.  The  active  business  life  of  Mr. 
Wilcox  was  occupied  with  the  retail 
clothing  business  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  from 
which  he  had  retired  when  he  came  to 
Oberlin  about  nine  years  ago.  He  leaves 
his  wife  and  two  daughters. 


Class  of  193 2 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Jane  Randle  to  James 
Duffield  Banks.  Mr.  Banks  is  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  in  the 
year  of  1931  and  is  now  an  insurance 
executive  in  New  York  City.  I he  mar- 
riage will  take  place  some  time  this 
summer,  after  which  the  couple  will  re- 
side in  New  York  City. 

Russell  T.  Loesch  was  married  June 
16  in  South  Congregational  Church,  An- 
dover, Mass,  to  Miss  Polly  Francis.  Re- 
ception in  the  Vestry  followed  the  cere- 
mony. 

Ruth  Corbet,  research  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Harry  N.  Holmes  at  Oberlin,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Pli.D.  from  Penn 
State  College  June  7th.  Her  thesis  was 
done  at  Oberlin,  where  she  and  Pro- 
fessor Holmes  have  been  doing  research 
to  isolate  vitamin  A.  Miss  Corbet  was 
graduated  from  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women  in  1931  and  received  her  Mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Oberlin  in  1932.  She 
has  just  been  elected  Charles  M.  Hall 
research  instructor  at  Oberlin  for  next 
year. 

Class  of  1933 

Margaret  Vining  was  married  to  Mal- 
colm Graeme  Duncan,  June  12th  in  the 
Ridgeview  Congregational  Church, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  They  will  be  at 
home  after  August  1st  at  Washington 
Irving  Gardens,  300  S.  Broadway,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.  Peg  has  been  taking  a 
nurses  training  course  for  three  years  in 
New  York  City,  and  was  graduated  this 
year. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Fauver  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  to  Dr.  Ralph  F.  Bischoff 
of  Newton,  Mass.  Elizabeth  has  been 
studying  at  Yale  University  for  the  past 
year.  Mr.  BiSchoff  was  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  University  in  1927.  He  holds 
the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  Pli.D.  from 
Plarvard  University  and  is  a member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association.  He 
is  at  present  teaching  in  the  department 
of  government  at  Wesleyan.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  in  September. 

Sylvia  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Smith  of  Evanston, 
111.,  was  married  to  C.  Lea  Comings  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Evanston,  May  29th.  Lea  Comings  is 
President  of  the  Oberlin  Business  Men's 
Club  this  year  and  is  associated  with  his 
father,  in  Comings  Book  Store  in  Ober- 
lin. They  will  reside  at  80  King  St., 
Oberlin  for  the  summer. 

Mary  Hreclit  and  Theodore  Yocom  '31 
were  married  June  24  at  the  Youngstown 
Country  Club.  Mary  has  been  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  public  library 
for  the  past  three  years.  Mr.  Yocom 
is  assistant  manager  of  the  Youngstown 
branch  of  the  American  Telegraph,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany. They  will  reside  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Lillian  Hill  was  married  Wednesday 
afternoon,  June  9 in  Fairchild  Chapel  to 
William  Cheney.  Dean  Graham  officiated 
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jit  the  ceremony.  "Billy"  has  been  social 
hostess  at  Talcott  Hall  for  the  past  two 
years  in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Cheney  is  engaged 
m V.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Connecticut.  He 
is  the  brother  of  Gertrude  Cheney  '33. 
hoi  owing  tlie  ceremony  a reception  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Giaham.  After  a two  weeks'  honeymoon, 
they  will  make  their  home  in  Connecticut. 

Paid  R.  Dumke,  senior  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  who  received  his  medi- 
cal degree  in  June,  has  accepted  an  in- 
temeship  at  University  Hospitals,  Cleve- 
land, for  the  coming  year  beginning  July 
1.  Dumke's  home  is  in  Cleveland  at 
7915  Elton  Avenue. 

Joseph  A.  Fiorito  spent  the  week-end 
of  June  12th  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Sherman  in  Oberlin,  with 
whom  he  made  his  home  while  a stu- 
dent in  the  College.  Joe  has  just  re- 
ceived his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Med- 
ical School  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  stood  num- 
ber four  in  a class  of  97  with  an  average 
grade  of  94  per  cent.  This  record  won 
him  a special  twenty-months  interne  ap- 
pointment in  the  Yale  Medical  School, 
New  Haven,  where  he  will  begin  his 
work,  July  1st. 

Marguerite  Lyman  was  married  in 
Oberlin  at  her  home,  June  14th,  to  Mr. 
Clare  Van  Ausdale,  a graduate  of  the 
Oberlin  School  of  Commerce.  Margue- 
rite has  been  teaching  in  Dover  Village. 
Mr.  Van  Ausdale  is  employed  at  the  Cit- 
ies Service  Station.  After  June  20th, 
the  young  couple  made  their  home  in  the 
Howard  Apartments  in  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1934 

Dorothy  Ellis  is  now  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Kraus.  Their  address  is  1049  Catalpa 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  N.  Mc- 
Kinney announce  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
Anne  Elizabeth,  May  10th,  in  Evanston, 
111. 

Jane  Peter  x'34,  was  married  last  sum- 
mer in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  to  Mr. 
Robert  Morris  Coffin.  Mr.  Coffin  is  an 
instructor  in  the  Art  Department  at  Ohio 
State  University.  They  are  spending  this 
summer  in  Paris  studying.  Mail  will 
reach  them  through  the  University. 

Thomas  J.  Williams,  who  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from  the 
Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
this  year,  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Amherst  May 
26.  Three  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Theology  took  part  in  the 
ordination  services ; Dr.  C.  T.  Craig,  Dr. 
H.  G.  May  and  Professor  F.  W.  Buck- 
ler. 

Class  of  193  5 

Ploisc  Ranney  x‘35,  who  graduated  at 
Rockford  College,  lives  in  Chicago,  2113 
E.  67th  St.  and  teaches  at  Dolton,  111. 

Michael  1 1 off  man,  who  has  been  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Chicago  this  past 
year,  received  a predoctoral  Field  Fel- 
lowship award  from  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  The  fellowship  is 
valued  at  $1800  and  includes  traveling 


expenses.  Mr.  Hoffman  plans  to  make 
a study  of  the  exchange  market  in  New 
York. 

Roger  Sperry  received  his  masters  at 
Oberlin  this  June. 

Robert  IVebcr  was  married  May  15  at 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Detroit,  to 
Miss  Gail  Hill.  The  couple  will  be  at 
home  in  Detroit  after  September  1. 

Class  of  193  6 

Marion  Atkins  has  a secretarial  posi- 
tion in  New  Brunswick  with  the  Johnson 
& Johnson  Chemists.  Her  new  address 
is  262  Lincoln  Ave.,  New  Brunswick 
N.  J. 

Gcorgiana  Ilessler  ’32-’36  was  married 
May  8 to  John  Shaw  '35  in  Westfield, 
N.  J.  Bunnie  Crane  '36  attended  Georgie 
as  maid-of-honor.  Following  a southern 
wedding  trip,  the  Shaws  will  make  their 
home  in  Elyria. 

Betty  McClintock  was  married  May  15 
to  Ernest  Yarrow  '35  in  Hamman,  Conn. 
Laura  Stout  '36  was  maid  of  honor.  Mr. 
Yarrow  will  be  pastor  in  a church  in 
Honolulu,  where  they  will  spend  the  next 
few  months. 

Red  Lampson  who  is  with  The  Liberty 
Casualty  Co.  has  been  transferred  from 
Massachusetts  to  Chicago.  He  arrived 
there  June  7. 

George  Manlovc  will  teach  at  Mercers- 
berg  Academy  in  Mercersberg,  Pa.,  this 
coming  year. 

Bob  Keller  has  been  transferred  from 
Chicago  to  Dallas,  Texas,  selling 
“crowns”  (bottle  tops  to  you)  from 
Shreveport,  La.  to  San  Aneglo,  Texas. 
His  address  is  2420  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas. 

Alice  Louise  Crafts  was  married  to 
Chester  L.  Shaver,  '28,  in  Fairchild 
Chapel,  June  14.  Dr.  Kemper  Fullerton 
performed  the  ceremony.  After  a trip 
through  the  east  with  a stop  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  where  Mr.  Shaver  will  re- 
ceive his  Pli.D.  degree,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shaver  will  sail  for  England  where  they 
will  spend  the  summer.  Mr.  Shaver  has 
been  granted  one  of  the  seven  Charles 
Dexter  Scholarships  granted  by  Harvard 
University  for  study  in  England.  They 
will  return  to  Oberlin,  where  they  will 
make  their  home,  in  September.  Mr. 
Shaver  is  a member  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  the  College. 

Rlioda  M.  Hastings  was  married  June 
14th  in  the  First  Church  in  Oberlin,  to 
David  H.  Edwards,  '34.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  father  of  the 
groom,  the  Rev.  Richard  Henry  Edwards. 
Bruce  Davis,  of  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory, played  the  wedding  music.  A re- 
ception at  the  Oberlin  Inn  followed  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  Edwards  received  his 
M.A  degree  from  Cornell  University 
and  is  now  teaching  at  Perkiomen  Pre- 
paratory School  in  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  where 
the  young  couple  will  make  their  home 
after  a wedding  trip  through  New  Eng- 
land. 

Class  of  1937 

The  engagement  of  Ruth  Rammacher 
and  Lee  Williams  was  announced  in  the 
See  inside  back  cover 
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College  Men 

selected  by  The  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  can 
start  life  insurance  selling  on  a 
fixed  compensation  basis,  in- 
stead of  a commission  basis,  if 
they  wish.  The  plan  is  de- 
scribed in  a booklet,  “Insur- 
ance Careers  for  College 
Graduates.”  Send  for  a copy. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
The  .if  AY  F 1,0  W M IC  Hold,  a! 

Manomet  Point,  lMvinoutli,  on  Cape  Cod 
Hay,  and  In  quaint  town  of  liyannis,  .Mass. 
Address  either  hotel  for  folder  A rate  rani. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BIRCHMONT  CAMP 

Cabins- Flrcplaces-Dl nlng  jk>i  ch-Gdgc.  SO  acres  on 
iMt.  Delight— 30  open  campus.  Fine  table.  Our  own 
garden.  All  sjtorts.  Kates  $25  to  $35.  Booklet. 


NEW  YORK 

CRAGSMOOR  INN 

75*  mil 

foot  high 
•s  north  of 

Discriminating  clientele. 

Good 

Cuisine. 

Golf. Tennis.  Opens  May  30. 

C rails  1 

toor.N  ,\  . 

WESTERN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

I PIN  X A r L K IN  X . Bn  niter  K1  k.  N 

C.  Fire 

proof.  400<i 

ft.  elevation.  Cool.  1000  private  acres.  Lako.  Tennis, 
Riding  : famous  trout-fishing.  Low  rates.  Many  un- 
usual attractions.  Summer  college  activities.  Folder. 


The  Unspoiled  North  . . 

NEWFOUNDLAND ! 


Visit  tiiis  cool  Island  of  dense,  virgin 
woodlands!  See  fishing  villages  built 
in  steep  cliffs  . . . fjords  . . . historic 
landmarks.  Fish  for  scrappy  salmon, 
trout,  in  famous  rivers,  lakes,  streams. 
Sailing,  golfing,  canoeing.  Modern 
camps,  hotels,  offer  low  rates. 

Write  for  free  booklet  44  Come  to  New- 
foundland f'  to  Newfoundland  Informa- 
tion Bureau , Dept,  F,t)20  Fifth  Avenue , 
New  York,  N.  V.,  or  Newfoundland 
Tourist  Development  Board , St.  John's , 
Newfoundland , or  any  travel  agency. 


RANCHES 

HIAWATHA'  LODGE 

ed  on  4500  acre  Island  in  Flathead  Lake  near  Glacier 
National  Park.  Luxurious  accommodations,  excel- 
lent meals,  swimming,  dancing,  picnics,  electric 
lights,  launch,  boats,  horses,  guides.  Inclusive  rate. 
Lake  and  stream  fishing.  Fine  hunting,  rodeos. 
Address  Clara  Kdgington,  Owner,  Dai  ton,  Mont. 


JACKSON  LAKE  LODGE.  in  the  heart  of 

Jackson  Hole.”  famous  remnant  of  the  Old  West. 
Easily  accessible.  Y'ellowstone  Park  in  1 hour.  Rustic 
cabins,  wonderful  fishing  & hunting.  Wranglers, 
cowboys,  horses.  Guy  Robertson.  Mgr.,  Moran.  Wyo. 


Career  Men 

select  occupations  which  com- 
bine present  financial  rewards 
with  future  opportunities.  They 
find  that  life  insurance  selling, 
better  than  most  businesses, 
offers  this  combination  to  men 
of  real  ability  today. 


Sec  LABRADOR  ...  in  ocean  liner  comfort!  Lend  of 
myitcty  - The  Golden  Nortfi  end  romentie  French 
Cenede,  beeutifu!  Newfoundland — on  CLARKE  lueury 
cruises  from  Montreel.  Ask  your  Trevel  Agent  o» 


CLARKE  STEAMSHIP  CO.  Ltd. 

DOMINION  SQUARE  BUILDING  • MONTREAL  - CANADA 


COLLEGIATE 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

Indcpendenc 


PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

- life  insurance  company 

c Square  • Phil  a del  phia 


Air  Conditioning 

Not  a speculation 
but  an  investment 

Heating,  Cooling  and  Conditioning 
of  Air — they’re  all  part  of  the  ex- 
citing new  industry  that  is  changing 
buying  and  renting  habits  overnight 

AR  Conditioning  is  here . . . not* ‘just 
around  the  corner” — not  a “spec- 
ulation,” but  an  investment  which  no 
one,  as  a sound  business  man,  can  afford 
to  ignore. 

The  Delco-Frigidaire  conception  of 
air  conditioning  is  a year  ’round  matter 
— founded  in  winter  on  automatic  heat- 
ing and  in  summer  on  automatic  cool- 
ing—and  including  the  filtering  and 
cleansing  of  air  365  days  a year. 

You  should  have  the facts  about  air  con- 
ditioning now— what  it  means  in  health 
and  happiness  — its  cost  and  its  future. 

These  facts  Delco-Frigidaire  would  like  to 
present  to  you  without  cost  and  without  obli- 
gation. See  your  local  Delco-Frigidaire  dealer 
or  write  to  Delco-Frigidaire  Conditioning  Di- 
vision, General  Motors  Sales  Corp.,  Dayton,  O. 

Fdelco-frigidaire 

Automatic  Heating,  Cooling  and  Condi- 
tioning Equipment  for  every  purpose 

DELCO  OIL  BURNER.  Equipped  with 
Thin-Mix  Fuel  Control. 

DELCO  AUTOMATIC  FURNACE  (oil  Or 
gas).  Forstcam, hot  water  or vaporsystems. 
DELCO  CONDITIONAIR  (oilorgas).  For 
forced  warm  air  systems.  It  air  conditions 
as  it  heats. 

FRIGIDAIRE  ELECTRIC  ROOM  COOL- 
ERS. Low  in  cost,  high  in  efficiency. 
Can  be  used  to  cool  a single  room  or  a 
group  of  rooms. 

FRIGIDAIRE  CONTROLLED-COST  AIR 
CONDITIONING.  For  businesses  and 
household  installations. 

DELCO  WATER  HEATER  (oil  Or  gas)  . . . 
practical,  economical,  automatic 


IT  PAYS  TO  TALK  TO 

DELCO-FRIGIDAIRE 

The  AirConditioning  Division  of  General  Motors 


AUTOMATIC  HEATING,  COOLING 
AND  CONDITIONING  OF  AIR 


(Please  favor  our  advertisers  when 
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GRANTLAND  RICE  REPORTS1 


GRANTLAND  RICE  describes 
The  Unhappy  Ending  to 
A Seattle  Motorist’s  Week- 
End  Trip  to  Mt.  Baker 


OFF  M ROAD  THEY  SHOT  AS 
AN  UNSEEN  DEMON  THREW 
THEIR  CAR  OUT  OF  CONTROL 


“ It  took  a towing  truck  to  haul  out  his  damaged  car** 


THE  STRAINS  of  "When  We 
Come  To  The  End  of  A 
Perfect  Day"  seemed  to  fit  the 
mood  of  Mr.  Jack  Davis  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  his 
party  as  they  motored  down 
from  Mt.  Baker  that  invigor- 
ating Sunday  afternoon.  And 
when  Everett  highway  finally 
was  reached  they  were  still 
recounting  the  experiences  of 
that  care-free  week-end. 

Then,  with  the  startling  sud- 
denness of  a lightning  flash, 
the  scene  changed.  BANG!  The 
left  front  tire  had  hlown  out.  The  steering 
wheel  jerked  itself  out  of  Mr.  Davis’  control. 
Off  the  road  they  shot.  The  unseen  demon  of 
motoring  safety  had  done  its  "dirty  work." 

Luckily  the  blow-out  had  not  occurred  up 
in  the  mountains.  As  Mr.  Davis  walked  a mile 
for  a towing  truck,  it’s  a safe  bet  that  he  re- 
solved never  again  to  take  his  tires  Jor  granted. 

I would  say  that  today’s  high  speeds  are  a 
triple  threat  to  tire  and  motoring  safety.  The 
heat  generated  inside  all  tires  by  faster  driv- 
ing conditions  may  cause  rubber  and  fabric 
to  pull  apart,  constituting  danger  number  one. 
This  separation  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 
tiny  heat  blister  . . . danger 
nun/ her  two , because  you 
can’t  see  this  blister  grow- 
ing bigger  and  BIGGER. 

Sooner  or  later  this  blister 
reaches  a point  where  it 
weakens  the  tire  and 
BANG!  A blow-out!  And 
if  you  escape  this  third 
threat,  consider  yourself 
very  lucky. 


But  why  any  motorist  should  take  chances 
on  ordinary  tires  is  beyond  me.  Especially 
when  Goodrich  engineers  have  perfected  a 
tire  invention  that  brings  real  blow-out  pro- 
tection to  every  American  motorist.  This  con- 
struction which  they  call  theLife-SaverGolden 
Ply  and  which  is  found  only  in  Goodrich 
Silvertowns,  is  a layer  of  special  rubber  and 
full-floating  cords,  scientifically  treated  to 
resist  internal  tire  heat.  By  resisting  this  heat, 
the  Golden  Ply  keeps  rubber  and  fabric  from 
separating  — keeps  blistersfrom  gettingastart. 

You  Can't  Be  Too  Sure 

About  Your  Tires 

One  blow-out  was  enough  to  cure 
Mr.  Davis  of  Seattle,  Washington. 
Now  you’ll  find  his  car  equipped 
with  Goodrich  Safety  Silvertowns. 
Beat  a blow-out  to  the  punch  by 
starting  to  ride  on  Silvertowns 
today.  Y oucan  buy  these  life-saving 
ti  res  at  Good  rich  Si  lvertown  Stores 
and  Goodrich  dealers  everywhere . 


Goodrich  GOLD  & BLACK  TUBES 


GRANTLAND  RICE 

Well-Known  Sports  Commentator 
Radio  Announcer  and  Columnist 


PUT  THESE  MONEY-SAVING  TUBES 
IN  THESE  LIFE-SAVING  TIRES 

Made  of  an  all  black 
layer  of  tear-resistinR 
rubber  with  an  extra 
layer  of  special  gold 
rubber  compound  to 
resist  chafinK  and 
abrasion  No  tube 
ftives  you  more  safety 
and  service  for  your 
money  than  a Gold 
& Black  Tube. 


Goodrich  Minify  Silvertown 


With  Life-Saver  Golden  Ply  Blow-Out  Protection 
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Pictures 
of  your 
Friends, 

Family 
and  You 
Since  1894 

Oberlin  College  Football  Team  — 1894 

We  have  in  our  files  negatives  of  individuals,  groups,  faculty 
members  and  athletics — sixty  thousand  pictures,  taken  during 
43  years  of  business. 

Don’t  you  wish  to  own  your  negative,  or  have  duplicate  copies 
made?  The  cost  is  small. 

Order  now  for  they  will  be  removed  from  our  files  very  soon. 


Obkrlin,  Ohio 


1937  News — Continued 

Oberlin  Inn  at  a tea  dance,  May  15. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  guests  attended. 
They  were  received  in  the  lounge  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  J.  Rammacher,  Grace 
Rammacher  and  Lee  and  Ruth. 

Mary  1 1 nines  was  married  June  26  to 
Benjamin  S.  McDonnell  in  Cleveland  at 
St.  Agnes  Rectory.  A reception  in 
Coshocton  followed  the  ceremony.  The 
couple  will  be  at  home  at  511  Norwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  following  a short 
wedding  trip  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

.Inn  Lewis  announced  her  engagement 


to  Chuck  Loomis,  ’36,  May  8 at  a lawn 
party  given  for  her  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Seaman.  Chuck  is  studying 
medicine  at  the  Cornell  Institute  in  New 
York. 

Morion  Morrison  will  be  an  exchange 
student  in  Germany  during  the  coming 
year. 

7 ont  Lewis  goes  to  Lancaster,  Pa. 
early  in  July  to  enter  the  training  course 
of  the  Armstrong-Cork  Company. 

Lorry  Gill  will  teach  in  Oberlin  High 
School  next  year  and  work  toward  his 
Master  of  Music  degree  in  the  Con- 
servatory. During  the  summer  lie  is 


directing  the  Oberlin  Band. 

Phyllis  .Unite  has  already  begun  her 
work  in  a bank  in  Elyria. 

Dorothy  Shoemaker  is  taking  a trip 
through  the  west  with  her  parents  before 
returning  to  South  America. 

Bob  Dixon  is  the  new  manager  of  the 
Men’s  Building  and  has  the  additional 
title  of  Head  Counsellor  of  breshmen 
Men. 

Jock  . I do  m and  Pay  Stacy  were  in  an 
automobile  accident  the  week  after 
graduation.  Jack  escaped  without  injury, 

but  Ray  was  in  the  hospital  in  Sandusky 
for  several  days. 


How  CLEVELAND  TRUST 
INSURANCE  TRUSTS 

have  fared 


A RECENT  REVIEW  of  normal*  insurance  trusts  administered 
by  this  company,  whose  makers  have  died  since  1920,  shows 
the  following  results  : 

Average  amount  of  cash  collected  from  insurance  companies  $55,957.2 1 
Average  amount  distributed  out  of  principal  to  beneficiaries 


for  maintenance,  education  of  children,  etc 3,566.66 

Average  market  value  of  investments  of  remaining  princi- 
pal, July-August,  1936  55,102.39 

Average  yield  of  all  such  trusts  from  date  when  we  began 

administration  of  each 4.58% 


Normal  trusts  are  those  where  the  insurance  proceeds  were  received  by  the  trustee,  invested 
and  reinvested,  and  subsequently  disbursed  with  income  to  beneficiaries.  This  tabulation 
does  not  include  trusts  set  up  wholly  or  in  part  for  special  purposes  such  as  liquidation 
of  obligations,  payment  of  taxes  or  liquidation  of  ownerships  in  close  corporations. 

Of  course,  a guarantee  of  future  results  cannot  be  given,  but  this 
record  indicates  how  well  the  vital  elements  of  trust  administration 
— preservation  of  the  trust  estate  and  income  yield  can  be  carried 
out  by  an  experienced  trust  company. 

For  further  information  about  Cleveland  Trust  insurance  trusts,  ask 
for  an  appointment  with  our  trust  officers. 

Zhc 

Cleveland 
ZLrust  Company 

Ohio’s  Largest  Trust  Company 
CO -TRUSTEE,  THE  CLEVELAND  FOUNDATION 


IV rile  or  a.rkjor  booklet  “Group  Judgment  to  Protect  Your  F.  stale,  Income,  Family." 


